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LOOKING TOWARD SEPTEMBER 


THis is the convention season in The American Legion. Several 

departments have already held their meetings. The remainder will 
do so before the end of next month. These department conventions— 
more than half a hundred in number—are the prelude to the Second 
National Convention of The American Legion, which will be held this 
year at Cleveland, Ohio, September 27, 28 and 29. 

The Second National Convention will be of vital importance to the 
Legion. From it the Legion will not only shape its course for a year, 
but will take much of its color for its whole term of existence. 

What means will be adopted to carry out the lofty ideals set forth in 
its constitution? What will be its program for attainment? These 
questions will be answered at Cleveland. 

Shall The American Legion renew its appeal for passage of the four- 
fold compensation measure now pending in Congress? The Department 
of Florida, in convention, has voted for elimination of the cash feature. 
Pennsylvania has endorsed the measure without reservation. The final 
decision will be made at Cleveland. 

Every Department should send forth its best men and its best ideals 
to the second annual convention. Upon the decisions made there will 
the country judge the Legion, and to these decisions will the national 
officers of the Legion be irrevocably bound for a twelvemonth. 
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AMERICAN LEGION DIRECTORY 





NATIONAL OFFICERS 


FRANELIN D’O IER, Philadelphia, Pa., Natl. Commander. Joyce L. Lewis, Long Prairie, Minn., Vice-Commander. 


LEMUEL BOLLEs, Seattle, Wash., Natl. Adjutant. 
GeorGE H. RENNICK, New York, N. Y., Asst. 


Rospert H. TyNnDALL, Indianapolis, Ind., 
ALLAN A. TuKeEy, Omaha, Neb., 


All of the National Officers may be 
Indianapolis, Ind. National Legislative 


ALABAMA—Commander, Matt W. Murphy, First 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Birmingham; Adjutant, 
Peterson B. Marzoni, 7th Floor, First Nat. 
Bank Bldg., Birmingham. 

ALAskA—Commander, John P. Walker, Juneau; 
{djutant, George E. Mann, Juneau. 

ArIzona—C ‘ommander, Andrew P. Martin, Tuc- 
son; Adjutant, Dudley W. Windes, Capitol 
Bidg , Phoenix 

ARKANSAS—Commander, J. J. Harrison, State 
Capitol, Little Rock; Adjutant, A.W. Dobyns, 
Ad). Gen. Office, State Capitol, Little Rock. 

CALiFoRNIA—Commander, David P. Barrows, 554 
Flood Bldg., San Francisco; Adjutant, Fred F. 
Bebe gall, 554 Flood Bldg., San Francisco. 

CaNAva—Commander, H. Hessler, The American 
Leion, 694 Union Ave., Montreal, P. Q. 

CoLoRADO—Commander, H. A. Saidy, Exchange 
B! ig.. Colorado Springs; Adjutant, Morton M. 
David, 410 Interstate Trust Bldg., Denver. 

Connecticut—Commander, P. C. Calhoun, 886 
Main St.. Bridgeport; Adjutant, Thomas J. 
Bannigan, 114 Pearl Street, Hartford. 


Cusa—Commander, Walter F. Martin, Banco 
Nacional No. 419, Havana; Adjutant, John D. 
Byrne, San Nicolas, 67 

DreLAWARE—Commander, Dr. Meredith I. Sam- 
uel, 822 West Street, Wilmington; Adjutant, 
Clarence M. Dillon, Box 537, Wilmington. 

District oF CotumBia—Commander, James A. 
Drain, American Legion Bldg., 823 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington; idjutant, Frank 
T. Fuller,American Legion Bldg., 823 Fifteenth 
St,. N. W., Washington. 

ENGLAND—Commander, Edward Cantor, Wash- 

ington Inn, St. James Sq., London. 

FLormpa—Commander, A. H. Blanding, Bartow; 
Adjutani, S. L. Lowry, Jr., Citizens’ Bank 
Blidg., Tampa. 

France—Commander, Francis E. Drake, car 
Hugh S. Bayne, 81 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 

GrorGia—Commander, Basil Stockbridge, 311 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta; Adjutant, Kirk Smith, Jee 
211 Candler Bidg., Atlanta 

Hawatl—Commander, John K. Butler, Oahu 
Railway & Land Co., Honolulu; Adjutant, 
Henry .P. O'Sullivan, Public Utilities Com- 
missin, Honolulu. 

Ipano—Commander, Leo F. Bracken, Twin Falls; 
Adjutant, Lester F. Albert, Twin Falls. 

ILtinoris—Commander,. Milton J. Foreman, 205 
Conway Bldg., Chicago; Adjutant, Earl B. 
Searcy, 324 S. 6th St., Springfield. 





James O'Brien, San Diego, Cal., Vice-Commander. 
t. Natl. Adjutant. ALDAN R. CHAMBERS, Winthrop, Mass., ‘Vice-Commander. 
Natl. Treasurer. Ws. B. Foivett, Eugene, Ore., Vice-Commander. 


Vice-Commander. The Rev. Francis A. KE.LLeEy, Troy,N. Y., Natl. Chaplain. 


addressed at National Headquarters, American Legion, Meridian Life Building, 
Committee Headquarters is at 534 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C 





DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


Bluffs; Adjutant, John MacVicar, 1100 Fleming Nortn Dakota—Commander, C. L. Dawson, 
_ Bldg., Des Moines. Beach; Adjutant, Jack Williams, 315 Broadway, 
KANsSAsS—Commander, Dr. W. A. Phares, 1109 Fargo. 

Bitting Bidg., Wichita; Adjstent, Frank E. On1o—Commander, F. W. Galbraith, Jr., Third 

Samuel, Memorial Bldg., Topeka. and Lock Sts., Cincinnati; Adjuéent, Hugh K. 
KENTUCKY—Commander, Henry De Haven Martin, 335 South High St., Columbus. 


Moorman, Hardinsbufgh; Adjutant,” D. A. OmAneieC ommander, H. H. Hagan, Box 
Sachs, 534 West Jefferson St., Louisville. No. Tulsa; Adjutant, Eugene Adkins, 222 
LOvuIsIANA—Commander, T. Semmes Walmsley State % apitol, Oklahoma City. 


302 Marine Bank Bldg., New Orleans; Adjutant, OREGON—Commander, Wm B. Follett, 226 Mor- 
A.'R. Christovich, 302 Marine Bank Bldg., gan Bldg; Adjutant, Ed. J. Eivers, 226 Morgan 


New Orleans. Bidg., Portland. 
Matne—Commander, Albert Greenlaw, Public PANAMA—Commander, Frank H. Wang, Balboa 


Utilities Commission, Augusta; Adjutant, James Heights, Canal Zone, Panama; A¢ ijutant, 


L. Boyle, 108 Maine St., Waterville. Herbert Parsons, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, 
MARYLAND—Commander, Stuart S. Janney, Balti- Panama. 

more; address all mail to The American Legion, PENNSYLVANIA—Commander, George F. Tyler, 

Howard Street Armory, Baltimore. Lond Title Bidg., Philadelphia ; Adjutant, Wm. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Commander, Edward L. Logan, Murdock, 841 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

413 Sears Bldg., Boston; Adjutant, Leo A. Pur IPPINE ISLANDS—Commander, . Kin 

Spillane, 179 State House, Boston. caid, Jr., Manila; Adjutant, S. D. Rowlands, 


Mexico—"The Tampico,” care T. Lee Miller, _ Manila. 

Apartado 76, Tampico, Mexico. RHODE IsLAND—Commander, Alexander H. John- 

MICcHIGAN—Commander, A. H. Gansser, 504 son, Central Fire Station, Exchange Place. 
Equity Bldg., Detroit; Adjutant, Lyle D. Ta- Providence; Adjuiant, Harold P. Whyte, 1515 
bor, 401-5 Equity Bldg., Detroit. Turks Head Bldg., Providence. 

MINNESOTA—C "~~ Harrison Fuller, St. Soutu CAROLINA—Commander, Julius H. Walker, 
Paul Dispatch, Paul; Adjutant, Horace G. Columbia; Adjutant, Irvine F. Belser, 309 
Whitmore, Old State Capitol, St. Paul. National Loan and Exchange Bank, Columbia 

Misstssippi—Commander, Alexander Fitzhugh, South Dakota—Commander, M. L. Shade, 
Vicksburg; Adjutant, Glen H. Smith, Jackson. Mitchell; Adjutant, C. J. Harris, 212 Boyce 

MissouRI—Commander, Robert M.. Clayton; Greeley Bldg., Sioux Falls. 
idjutant, Edward J. Cahill, 123 Railway TENNESSEE—Commander, Harry S. Berry, 110 
Exchange Bldg., Kansas City. 16th Ave., S., Nashville; Adjutant, Wm. J. 

MoONTANA—Commander, Charles E. Pew, care Bacon, 55 Goodbar Bldg., Memphis. 
of Wight & Pew, Helena; Adjutant, Ben W. TEXAS, Commander, Henry } chings, P. O. 626, 
Barnett, Helena. Fort Worth; Adjutant, Charles W. Scruggs, 


NEBRASKA—Commander, Earl M. Cline, Ne- 628 Gunter Bldg., San Antonio. 
braska City; Adjutant, Frank B. O'Connell, Utan—Commander, Hamilton Gardner, 226 Ness 
314 Richards Block, Lincoln. Bidg., Salt Lake City; Adjutant, John E. 


Nevapa—Commander, J. G. Scrugham, State Holden, 226 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City 
Capitol, Carson City; Adjutant, H. M. Payne, VermMont—Commander, John M. Thomas, Mid- 


_ Carson City. 5 dlebury College, Middlebury; Adjutant, Joseph 
NEw HAMPSHIRE—Commander, Reginald C. H. Fountain, 138 Colchester Ave., Burlington. 
Stevenson, Exeter; Adjutant, rank J. VirGinta—Commander, Wm. A. Starut, Big Stone 
Abbott, State House, Concord. Gap; Adjutant, W. L. Price, 1030 Mutual Bidg., 


New Jersty—Commander, Hobart Brown, 34 Richmond. 
Park Place, Newark; Adjutant, Thomas WasHINGTON—Commander, F. R. Jeffrey, 201 
_Goldingay, 1020 Broad St., Newark. Crary Bidg., Seattle; Adjutant, E. A. Klebba, 
New Mexico-—Commander, Herman G. Baca, 201 Crary Blidg.,:Seattle. 
_ Belen; Adjutant, Edward L. Safford, Santa Fe. West VirGinta—Commander, Earl H. Smith, 
New YorK—Commander, Wade H. Hayes, 302 Times Bldg., Fairmont. Adjutant, Li uis A 
Hall of Records, New York City; Adjutant, Carr, Clarksburg. 
Samuel E. Aronowitz, 302 Hall of Records, Wisconstn—Commander, John C. Davis, 811 














INDIANA—Commander, Raymond S. Springer, New York City. Majestic Bldg.. Milwaukee; Adjutant, R. M. 
Connersville; Adjutant, L. Russell Newgent, NortH CAaroLtina—Commander, John Beasley, Gibson, 8 MacKinnon Block, Grand Rapids. 
518 Hume Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis. Monroe; Adjutant, C. K. Burgess, Commercial Wyominc—Commander, Chas. S. Hill, Chey- 

Iowa—Commander, Matthew A. Tinley, Council National Bank Bldg., Raleigh. enne; Adjutant, Harry Fisher, Casper. 
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Buddi es Application for Membership in The American Legion 
: SERS es RT Ne Te hae be el 
Get in touch with your local post. (Please Print) First Middl Last 
If there is no local post, write to the en eee ee 

Department Adjutant of your State. ma 8 eee et eee 
You can use the blank atthe rightin [| | ne Pear 

making application for membership. {| |  ## } }.}.}”}”}”}”}”}©}© man eee ee eee ; 
You helped give the Boche all that was Military Organization Re aS EL aE TE eA 

coming to him. Have you got anything ‘ 

coming to you? Have you had any trou- oR ee NR ee OEM ee PRO oD EE 

ble with your compensation, vocational igi. 

training or insurance? Are you in need : ee T hereby subscribe to the Constitution 
of medical treatment? Got any back of THE AMERICAN LEGION and apply for enrollment in 

py coming; any undelivered Liberty Post N 
mis? Amy cod tape you meed te have [ferro e ono nemo a 

RE SR Sa 2 pe Seceeee weno nearer eae EET County, Department of___......... 
Tell your troubles to your Local Post 

Service Officer. wsoseeesent enn neem nana a2 anaz oo aos a nacecnntenesncsccneanantns 
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Your Voice and Your Vote 


After a Year of Apathy and Indifference, the Veteran at Last Shows Signs 
of Awaking to the Problems of His Town, His State and His Nation 


By J. W. Rixey Smith 


Washington Correspondent of Tue American Lecion WEEKLY 





F ex-service men and 

women throughout 

the country are be- 
ginuing to have it dawn 
upon them that, so far as 
legislation, government, 
and politics in the year 
1920 is concerned, they 
are being kicked about 
like the proverbial hound 
dog, it is to be hoped that 
there is sweeping in upon 
them as well the realiza- 
tion that they are them- 
selves to blame. 

Instead of coming home 
and jumping into the 
problems of good govern- 
ment right up to their 
necks, they have—until 
recently at least—been 
sitting on the bank dang- 
ling their feet in the 
water and making ‘faces 
at the swimmers. 

It is a notorious fact 
that the dopesters who sit 
around the council tables 
of the two great political 
parties do not expect more 
than one-third of the 
nearly five million ex- 
service folk to vote in the 
1920 elections. Reports 
which the national party 
headquarters are getting 
from all over the coun- 
try, describing apathy and 
indifference to _ politics 
among returned soldiers, 
of failure to register, of 
refusal to take part in 

_ party affairs, of cold 
shoulders turned to prof- 
fered candidacies, consti- 
tute, from the point of 
view of the ex-service 
man, real cause for widespread alarm. 

They explain, too, in my opinion, why 
the tide seems recently to have been 
setting in steadily against the ex-serv- 
lee man. Land, home aid, vocational 
training and adjusted compensation lie 

_ all but abandoned on the Senate door- 

| step. Bergdell, the militant slacker, 

[is as free and wild as a March hare 

nd equally sportive. More than one 
undred and seventy thousand draft 
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ASSEMBLY BLOWS AGAIN 


Already there are eighty-two ex-soldier condidates for the 
Congress to be elected in November, including at least 
two aspirants for the United States Senate 


dodgers thumb their noses from their 
so far unmolested dugouts. A United 
States Senator refuses to see a dele- 
gation of twenty-five wounded and 
maimed veterans, and, when told what 
they seek, dismisses their plea with an 
oath. 

Government agencies for ex-soldiers 
are shot through and through with in- 
efficiency and callousness. Members of 
Congress register vigorous complaints 





when the Vocational 
Board attempts to replace 
Congressional appointees 


with rehabilitated war 
cripples. Bodies of Yanks 
returned from overseas 
wait on the piers at Hobo- 
ken for weeks and then in 
many instances are laid 
away to rest in their na- 
tive soil without the pres- 
ence of a relative or the 
tribute of a tear. The 
two great political parties 
of the nation, assembled 
in national convention for 
the first-time since the vic- 
torious conclusion of the 
war, all but ignore the 
men and women who 
served as the word goes 
down the line, “Nix on 
the soldier stuff.” 

Summing it up, I would 
almost say that this time 
next year an ex-service 
man will have to wear his 
discharge or Legion but- 
ton on his undershirt and 
pray for it not to show 
through—unless in the 
meantime the pendulum 
can be pushed back in the 
other direction. 

The only way to remedy 
the situation is for mem- 
bers of the Legion and ex- 
service men in general to 
jump into the arena with 
all fours and strike back 
with the vote and the 
voice. It is neither practi- 
cal, necessary nor de- 
sirable to form an ex- 
service man’s party, as 
someone has vainly at- 
tempted to do in the 
Northwest. Nor can the ex-service 
man and the Legion as his strongest 
representative undertake such a cam- 
paign as the American Federation of 
Labor has inaugurated to “oppose and 
defeat our enemies” and to “stand 
faithfully by our friends.” But what 
every ex-service man can and ought to 
do is to climb down off the perch of 
passive indifference and take a virile, 
he-man part in every election from that 
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of town constable to president, and in 
every movement from a county bond 
issue for good roads to the League of 
Nations and the Peace Treaty. 

The point I would like to make is 
this—and I am making it because I 
have seen ex-service men and their 
ideals suffering all over the country 
from lack of vigorous self-support— 
that if a man who fought in the 
Argonne is a member of the Hickory 
Hollow Baptist Church he ought to 
transfuse something of the spirit and 
dash of soldiering into the congrega- 
tion, take, as it were, a leading part; 
that if he.is a member of the local 
Rotary or Kiwanis Club he ought to 
be president of it or secretary or some- 
thing; that if there is a mass meeting 
te discuss good roads or schools or 
social welfare, he should take a front 
and not a back seat; that if he is a 
Democrat, a Republican or whatnot, he 
should rush right in and take, as a 
well-earned right, a part of party 
responsibility and leadership, pipe up 
when the nominations are made and the 
platforms written, and show the world 
what a good citizen the soldier makes. 


LREADY like a giant awakening 

from a deep sleep the ex-service 
man is bestirring himself. Go up into 
the watch tower and look out over the 
land and you will see ex-service men 
rising to the new opportunities and 
responsibilities of public service like 
signal fires upon the hills. 

You will see the game fight that two 
ex-soldier members of the City Council 
of Milwaukee made to elect a soldier 
city clerk—it took six days and forty- 
six ballots, but they did it. 

You will see the grand sweep made 
by ex-service men in Virginia City, 
Minnesota, when they elected a whole 
ex-soldier ticket from mayor down. 

You will see the brave but futile fight 
made by ex-soldiers in North Dakota 
to represent their parties at Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

You will see your old buddies being 
nominated for mayor and State Legis- 
lature and Congress and lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and governor, taking their posts 
as State superintendents of schools and 
State highway commissioners, leading 
movements of various kinds for good 
roads, civic improvements, Americani- 
zation, and making their voices and 
their votes count for something. 

There were about 150 ex-soldier dele- 
gates and alternates in each of the two 
great political conventions last month. 
There should have been more, but the 
fact that there were so many meant 
something. There are, so far as I have 
been able to gather, already eighty-two 
ex-soldier candidates for Congress to 
be elected this November, including at 
least two candidates for the United 
States Senate. There are four over- 
seas veterans who have been trying to 
get their party nominations for the 
governorship in as many States. 

The newspaper headlines age be- 
ginning, indeed, from day to day, to 
chronicle a steady comeback on the part 
of the erstwhile indifferent veteran. 
“D. S. C. man named for mayor in 
Missouri city,” “Three veterans take 
office in Chattanooga,” “Ex-lieutenant 
leads veterans’ fight in New Jersey,” 
“Vets elected to city office,” “War vet- 
eran made assistant district attorney 
in Philadelphia,” “Ex-soldier hats in 
ring in Minnesoth,” “Former officer 
boosted for governor in Missouri”— 
these are fair samples of what may be 
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read in almost any daily paper from 
Boston Light to the Golden Gate. I 
must say that I greatly prefer them 
to the kind that were handed out to 
us for a long time, such as “Argonne 
veteran raids chicken coop,” and “Ex- 
soldier gives wife black eye.” 

In Hillsborough County, Florida, for 
instance, four veterans—two former 
doughboys and two ex-gobs—are mak- 
ing a hot race for the county judge- 
ship. They have all taken the stump, 
and when they get to talking the home 
folks wonder whether they are speakirfg 
in French or Greek. 

When the war began and the Judge 
Advocate General needed lawyers, a 
former lieutenant colonel left his lucra- 
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Who Elects the. President ? 
BY EVERETT KIMBALL 
Professor of Government, Smith College 

“On November 2d,” declares Dr. Kim- 
ball; “thousands of people will say, ‘Who 
did you vote for for président?’ This ques- 
tion is both grammatically and constitu- 
tionally incorrect. On November 2d no 
one will vote for president.” 


. oe aed ° 
Fear in the Prize Ring 
BY W. 0. McGEEHAN 
Nationally Recognized Authority on Sports 
What is a fighter afraid of? Is it the 
crowd? His opponent? The vision of the 
referee standing over him and telling off 
the fatal count? His bankroll? Or isn’t 

he afraid of anything? 


MORE CARTOONS BY WALLGREN, 
HELD, SHANKS 











tive practice in Duluth, Minnesota, and 
sallied forth. Now he is back again 
and is giving seven stay-at-homes the 
fight of their lives for the job of dis- 
trict attorney. 

When a new city council was to be 
elected in Albany, Missouri, five ex- 
service candidates offered themselves 
for the jobs. Just to show them that 
they really did not bear these men any 
grudge for getting into the war, the 
home folks took all five of them. 


ANALYSIS of soldier candidacies the 
country over clearly demonstrates 
that ex-service men neither vote nor 
run for office like sheep. 

A New England Congressman is be- 
ing opposed for re-election by a former 
Legion State commander because he 
voted against the Fordney compensa- 
tion bill, while exactly the reverse is 
true in a certain Congressional district 
in the South. 

In the Eighth Kentucky District 
there are two ex-soldier candidates for 
Congress, one running on a wet and 
the other on a dry platform. 

In one State in the mid-West a sol- 
dier is out for a seat in Congress on a 
platform opposed to the Peace Treaty 
and the League of Nations, while just 
across the river in the neighboring State 
another ex-service man is asking elec- 
tion to the same body as a firm sup- 
porter of both documents. Ex-soldier 
candidates have been drafted to fight 
both for and against the Non-Partisan 
iaogee in the Northwest elections this 
all. 








THIS is the day of movements of 

different manner and variety all 
the way from a threatened third party 
to the latest dance hall wobble, and it 
would be passing strange if ex-service 
men were not doing their part to add 
to the gaiety of the nation. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, former 
soldiers have formed what they are 
pleased to .style an Ex-Service Men’s 
Political Club, recruited a membership 
of ten thousand throughout the State, 
and are threatening to place a whole 
State ticket in the field in the coming 
election unless one or the other of the 
big parties takes them and their plat- 
form under its wing. 

Former service men in Detroit have 
organized a “Veteran Civic Club” to 
“back worthy ex-service candidates 
and to boost good government.” 

Nebraska veterans have established 
a State committee to look into the rec- 
ords of all candidates for office in that 
state and to report where they were 
and what they did during the war. 

Recently a small group of ex-service 
men met at the national capital and 
took steps to get under way a nation- 
wide “Ex-Service Men’s Political Vig- 
ilance Committee” for the purpose, it 
was avowed, of obtaining representa- 
tion of ex-service men in the councils 
of both parties and to insist upon a 
recognition of their interests. An ex- 
colonel was named as the temporary 
chairman of this embryonic movement, 
and an ex-private was made secretary. 

It will be remembered that the wet 
and dry business could always get an 
argument out of a group of service men, 
and there was a rather vocal element 
in the A. E. F. that always vigorously 
asserted the prohibition amendment to 
have been unfairly put over on them 
while they were away. So some of our 
moist brethren have conceived and 
brought forth the Veterans’ Beer and 
Light Wine Association, formed a 
rather pretentious organization with 
directors in every State and a national 
advisory board. 

And so it goes—ex-service influence 
in government and politics. How fast 
it will go and how far it will go depend 
upon the number of votes behind it. 

“We fought in the Great War for 
justice and equality, and with the fir- 
ing of the last shell our fight for those 
principles did not stop,” a group of 
Illinois veterans recently informed one 
of their senators in closing a vigorpus 
protest against his attitude toward ex- 
service men. The senator merely 
smiled. I am inclined to think he 
would have smiled on the other side of 
his face if they had sent instead a 
registration list showing that every 
member of the group was a qualified 
voter who had taken the pains to reg- 
ister and was ready to vote. 

There is a story told of the late Sena- 
tor Hanna which strikingly illustrates 
the relative potency of words and votes. 
After reading a petition from an or- 
ganization claiming to represent ten 
thousand citizens of Cincinnati, he dis- 
dainfully threw it in the waste basket, 
muttering as he did so, “Ten thousand 
fools.” Turning to his desk, however, 
he noted an inclosure that had been 
overlooked. It was a tabulated list by 
ward and precinct of voters belonging 
to the society in question. 

The great manipulator from Ohio 
was a man of few words. He reached 
for the waste basket and dived in for 
the crumpled paper, muttering as he 
did so, “Ten thousand votes.” 
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So This Is America! 








The Story of the French Bride of a Yankee Soldier 
we Part Il. The New Cointry 
4 FTER having stood in line at Ho- 
ie A boken two hours waiting to show 
on our passports we thought that 
ed was over with that military police and 
-. we were been left free to do what we 
pleased with our husbands. We were 
= ~ soon mistaken for we had again to 
a. stand in line on the quay like a bunch 
Mn of school girls to wait for the 

. Y. W. C. A. automobile come and take 
.d us. The working men on the quay 
os going to lunch stop and look at us, 

—. some of them in an insolent way, some 
_ others with a smile, some others even 
-_ make: reflexions. I feel I could kill 
” them all I am so mad not to have my 
own way. 
- At last we are taking in the cars. 
wl At the door a little crowd is waiting 
Ig- curiously. I can read all the re- 
fy flexions on the women’s face about our 
‘ils faces or clothing—in fact we must not 
_ look very bright after eight days and a 
don half of sea-sickness, four hours of 
ot standing in line, hungry, dusty, durty. 
| Our clothes need to be pressed and 
any cleaned. 
oa But for the present we care little 
om about that. We all have the same 
bon trouble—where are our husbands? Do 
oe they know where we are taking to? . . - also people eating these little 
oe For the Y. W. C. A. ordered us to get saussages they call hot dogs 
eS in the cars and never explained us what 
Pon was going Pye nappen —_ ak try - 

+ see as much as I can of Hoboken an ; , 
coe New York but the travel is short and a Se ee Peon = left their 
ial we get the Y. W. C. A. in full speed. ~ th 1 yocnenns sod ~- 

That ‘little girl is some driver, I 1 sid two cirls alrealy netting thee 
o. should say—she well deserves to wear find two girls already getting their 
ith ; Sh i f things ready to go to bed and I am not 
nal pants. e nearly threw two of us long to do the same, and after havin 

out of the car where ~ turned the : 1 . g 
panna got rid at last of my umbrella and hand 
mae Well, there we are in line again to 
oa give our names and addresses and of . J 
3 course be looked over. Two of, these Were you ever greeted with 
merican ladies talk a perfect Frenc of, “wate. és 
- and some of the girls try to get some a chorus of inc redulous Oo- 
ne explanations on our next whereabouts la-las’”” when you tried to 

, ut ey receive two or ree words , 2 . 
= with such disdain that I decide to do tell a lot of mesdemoiselles 
“» just what I want until they come and that the Woolworth Build- 

. alk to me. ° ¥ . . 
we After having quickly washed our J28 Was fifty-one stories 
he ~vet = as we go - = — high? And did you wish 

whic e daintiest little thing ave —— - : 
1 ever seen. How strange however for that those same mesdemoi- 
we 4 ; ch: ag 3 and Luxembourger al selles might come over and 
~~. anions! y experiences as a cashier ? ’ 
a“ in an American Y. M. C. A.in France 5©© for themselves: , Here’s 
6 pate ae Saree ween 8 cafeteria, but a French girl who did come 
ew different to the others! ; ; ; 
roe Everyone of them ran to takea place OVE and in this second in- 
~ “ a tate and, immediately were we stalment of her four-part 
am ering why nobody comes to take their } } 
aa orders. I would have a little fun if we narrative she describes her 
ie were alone but the American ;women adventures in the city 
are laughing mockingly an one 
= how to do like me and the whole bunch across from Hoboken 
oa follow, helping themselves with trays, 
ten spoons and forks. 
by _They do not try to understand the bag which was hanging on my arms 
ing bill of fare; they are hungry and take from the morning I could at last 
everything they see even coffee and breathe and sit down! 
hio chocolate. I am so mad at them to be I just feel tired but not sleepy. 
ned such a joke for the others! but I feel I stay at the window for an hour 
for so tired myself that I do not feel ex- watching New York! I am in New 
ha aening again. Fifteen minutes after York, I repeat that name oe | times 
ey are all arguing about the high in my mind and I am surpri not to 
ce of their dinner after having been be more aroused—maybe tomorrow 









pbliged “to help themselves” I have to 






when I’ll see its wonders, for I expect 
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wonders! I do not stay five minutes 
in bed that I am sound asleep, but soon 
after I dream I am still on the boat and 
I feel so much that rowing of the sea 
that it wakes me up and I cannot sleep 
anymore. It is very hot. From my 
window I can see the big buildings 
lighted all night. I also can see a 
church with a lighted clock. All noises 
are strange to me and I am waiting 
daylight with anxiety. 

I passed the forenoon after in Ho- 
boken fighting for my four trunks and 
at twelve I was through with the cus- 
tom employees. We went back to the 
Y. W. C. A., had lunch and soon after I 
had said good bye to my fellow trav- 
elers, wishing them happiness in what- 
ever part of America they were going 
and my husband and myself were busy 
finding a room in a hotel. We found 
one at a Salvation Army’s place which 
was not too bad neither too expensive. 

The day after we started to visit the 
biggest city in the world. The very 
first thing that surprised me was to be 
Icoked at as I was, a French bride! I 
was still a French bride—here yet!— 
and we urged to a clothier store where 
my husband changed his khaki suit for 
a civilian one and I am glad to say that 
I was delighted to see that civilian 


clothes did not affect my husband’s 
ee I kind dreaded a little about 
that ' 


pass in the streets incognito but I was 
mistaken once more, and I found out 
that New York styles is different with 
Paris style and there I was with short 
dress, with very short sleeves et very 
short toes shoes (what they call short 
vamps here) and the other womens 
were wearing long narrow dresses open 
at the bottom, long sleeves and long 
pointed shoes—I felt so much different 
that it spoilt a little the pleasure of 
visiting the town and I felt a little mad 
when I saw at many windows drésses 
called Paris fashion and which were 
entirely New York style. 

(Now, ten months after, the Ameri- 
can women begin to wear short dresses 
and round toes shoes and I find out 








they were only a little late to follow 
Paris.) 

There are things I like in New York 
and many I don’t. I do not like the 
dark red colour of its houses neither its 
sky scrappers, they make the others 
buildings seem too little and remind me 
a town of towers, besides everything 
there is too big far and the people are 
too much in a hurry. 

We went to the Winter Garden and 
Keith’s theater. Both pleased me very 
much and I think Keith’s show was ab- 
solutely perfect. 

One evening we took a trip to Coney 
Island in one of these big sight cars. 
The trip was a_ wild one through the 
jew district and among thousands and 
thousands children: I have never seen 
so many in my life. It was a warm 
evening and they were all outside. 

I was really frightened to go at such 
speed among so many little ones but 
they did not show any fright and I 
guess they’*vere used to see these enor- 
mous cars passing through their streets 
every day. 

At last passing over a bridge (I 
den’t remember the name of) we were 
stopped by a policeman and I suppos¢ 
our driver got a fine and after two 
minutes of waiting we went on slower. 
I tried to see the much of I could but 
it was dark and my memory fails be- 
tween that and Coney Island. 

Coney Island is absolutely different 
of what I thought. It . reminds 


me in much bigger what was Luna 
Park and Magic City in Paris before 
the war. Many things, however, in- 
terest me—a dancing hall where I 
watched for a time dancers—the shim- 





I have seen for the first time in my life 
babies negroes 





mie dance especially seemed odd to me 
—also these little Japanese restaurant 
where they eat chop suey and noodles. 

That night my husband tried to make 
me eat some but I think I would have 
prefer to die at once but not to taste it, 
also people eating these little saussages 
they call hot dogs and anyhow how 
American people are always eating or 
chewing. am watching the crowd 
and everybody has something in their 
mouths if they don’t smoke—I came 
back that night tired of watching and 
the head a little dizzy with so much 
electricity. 


In France they call New York “La. 


Ville Lumiere” and I think they are ob- 
solutely right, so much light Broadway 
seems a river of lights of all colours. 
It is the only moment I like it at night 
when it cools off a little. 

The rest of the week was spent walk- 
ing the streets, riding street cars. I 
enjoyed particularly Riverside drive; 
that is beautiful but I never had the 
thought of wanting to life there. New 
York is at my opinion an anonymous, 
cosmopolit city, the town of everybody 
—in two minutes in any streets you see 
all nationalities in the world and 
negroes! 

I have seen for the first time in my 
life babies negroes (in France we just 
see the soldiers but the family remains 
in Africa). I was going to see so 
many later on and Japanese too. 

(To be continued) 


Making Medals Mean Something 


Armistice Day Ceremonies Sponsored by The Legion Will Mark 
Distribution of Victory Decorations 


RAW your Victory Medal through 

The American Legion and share 

in the greatest celebration of the 
year—and likely for many years to 
come—which will mark the formal pre- 
sentation of these badges of honor in 
every city and town in the United 
States ané in nineteen insular posses- 
sions and foreign lands at Armistice 
Hour on Armistice Day. 

According to first announcements, 
getting a V. M. seemed about like get- 
ting anything else from the Army. Old 
Colonel Red Tape not only survived 
the war, but grew fat and ponderous 
on it. You had to go to the mat with 
him if you wanted your V. M. You 
might write. the Adjutant General of 
the Army or the Secretary of the Navy, 
about the matter, or you might fall in 
at the tail of the line which for the last 
ten days has been forming on the left 
of the sergéant’s desk at recruiting 
stations, and there send your applica- 
tion forward on its perilous journey 
through channels. And then, if luck 
perched on your shoulder, in the ful- 
ness of time you would receive your 
precious token—from the hands of a 
postman! } 

After all, that was about the best 
Uncle Sam could do. He had at his 
disposal no other means by which he 
could communicate with the personnel 
of his late disbanded Armies and Navy 
—none, that is, except the Legion. 
When National Headquarters offered 
to assist in the task of receiving these 
applications and distributing the 4,800,- 
000 medals to the right parties Uncle 
Sam accepted the offer, with thanks, 


ACG 


and that’s how it falls out that you can 
get your medal through the Legion, 
and have it pinned on your breast while 
the town looks on; an event fitting to 
the day it commemorates. 

Post Commanders are empowered to 
receive official applications for the 
V. M. Post c. o.’s may obtain sufficient 
of these forms to supply one to every 
ex-service man or woman or survivor 
thereof in the community. These may 
be had with complete instructions on 
how to fill them out, from the nearest 
Army post or recruiting station. 


LL ex-service men, whether mem- 

bers of the Legion or not, are en- 
titled to make their application through 
any post they may select. In a bulle- 
tin which has been sent from National 
Headquarters to all state departments 
announcing the plan, posts are urged 
to furnish typewriters—since it is 
pecified that applications must be 
typewritten—and the free service of 
a notary. This will do away with a lot 
of trouble and some expense, about 
which there has been widespread com- 
plaint. In every case the original of 
discharge certificates, or if there is no 
original, a certified copy, must be ex- 
hibited by the applicant. 

Unless otherwise specified all medals 
applied for through Legion channels 
will be delivered to the Commander of 
the post through which the application 
is made, and retained there until the 
formal presentation. If an applicant 
desires his medal sent to his home or 
another address, however, he may do 
so, turning it in later to the post of 


his choice in time to receive it back on 
November 11. Men who already have 
made their applications may turn their 
medals in, when they get them, to any 
post headquarters, and thus participate 
in the ceremonies of Armistice Day. 

The National Headquarters bulletin 
suggests that especial attention be 
shown to the relatives of men who died 
in the service. 

The first and most. important step 
in the program is for all Post Com- 
manders to procure the necessary ap- 
plication forms. If your post hasn’t 
them find out why. 


F you served only in the United 

States, you will get a plain ribbon 
and medal—without clasps or stars. 

If you landed in France, but did not 
see action, you will get a medal and 
ribbon with a “France clasp,” a nar- 
row bar, with the name of the country 
on it, across the ribbon. Likewise, 
there are bars for England, France 
and Russia, for those who served in 
these countries without getting into 
action. 

If you took part in battle or served in 
a defensive sector, you will receive a 
clasp, like the “France clasp,” but in- 
scribed with the name of the battle or 
the defensive sector. You will receive 
a “battle clasp” for each battle in 
which you took part. 

If you were cited for bravery, but 
did not receive a D. S. C. or Medal of 


Honor, you wil! get a silver star to be © 
A separate © 
silver star will be given for each cita- © 


worn above the clasps. 
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Down to the bone, down to the bone, 

Clip ’em off, cut ’em off, all that I own! 

Mother won’t know me, but what do I 
care 

So long’s I can lose other Things with 
my hair? 


Look like a Heinie? Well, what if I do? 

Squareheads are squareheads, no mat- 
ter what hue 

Be their uniforms; anyway, nip it off 
tight 

If that’s the sure way to get rid of 
Their bite! 


Tin hat feels scratchy right after a cut? 

Girls ’ull look sideways, or keep their 
eyes shut? 

Well, I should fret; by the time we get 
passes 

I'll have a crop beating tropical grasses! 


“Have a massage, sir?” 
block! 

Have a good scratch—if you keep ’em in 
stock— 

Right in the back where I almost can 
reach, 

Some of those graybacks a lesson to 
teach! 


No, not on my 


Yankee Yesterdays , 


By Hudson Hawley 


“GOOD MOKNING, MR. ZIP 








Barber shop serving 128th Infantry, Thirty-second Division, behind lines at Chavannas-le-Grand, 


ace (then Germany), June 4, 


Shampoo? In cold water? With one 


of them eggs? 


Say! Have I signed with an outfit of 
yeggs? 

I'll tell the mess sarge (although he’s a 
slob), 


And toot sweet one barber’ll be minus 
one job! 


1918. Signal Corps Photo No. 15959. 


That’s. right, you bum! Blow it all 
down my neck! 

Just one time more, and your shop I 

will wreck! 

Still, this ain’t Broadway; no use to get 
vexed— 

See ya on pay day, Zip; well now, who’s 
next? 


The Eternal Rookie 


There Are Gum-Shoe Tricks in Every Trade, and the ’Prentice Soldier 
Always: Has to Do His Share Toward Making the Army Merry 


HE Army without the rookie 
-would be like a bar without a 
brass rail—nothing for the weary 
customers to rest on. The bar, of 
course, may pass, but a rook never. 
A rook will call every time. He will 
have kale in his jeans when he first 
hits the company street, earned in civil 
toil, and he’ll stand around a crap or 
poker game until he works up nerve 
enough to put over a bet. If the home 
folks are in town he’ll describe his first 
day in O. D. to them that night and hit 
the old man up for a few smacks. 
Once a rook has been cleaned he gets 


’ disconsolate and sits around as forlorn 


as a dogrobber at an officers’ party. 
He then falls prey to the tired bucks. 
If may be with pride that he’ll cross the 
dead line and scratch on the skipper’s 
tent, stating that Corporal Whoosis 
“wants to know is the captain in.” 

If it is a warm day within the wig- 
Wam and the flies are holding. their 
Usual convention, the rook may be sent 
to the grease-wagon for a bucket of 
Steam in order to steam out the flies; 
0r a call may be sent from the supply 
tt for the new men to fall in for the 





‘O D. issue of umbrellas or the summer 


16, 1920 


By John A. Level 


hat. A rook may even clash with a 
supply department non-com in a try 
for some O. D. hose. 

Frequently the rooks complain to the 
supply sergeant that they are shy on 
equipment, such as the O. D. vest or 
garters. One boy from the country 
who had always worn suspenders has 
been known to go over the topper’s 
head and reach the skipper with a 
complaint that the army belt hurt his 
stomach. 

Although the rookies of 1918 thought 
they were veterans by the time they 
bucked open order, a bird would oc- 
casionally be sent from a line of skir- 
mishers to the colonel’s headquarters 
for a piece of skirmish line. This same 
stunt was frequently pulled on the 
target range, when an excited rook 
would rush off for some firing line. 
The O. D. range finder has also been 
searched for, as well as the gun 
silencer. 

Not infrequently, on his first guard 
mount, a rook would hurry forth in 
his freshly-cleaned equipment to the 
general’s headquarters in a frantic en- 
deavor to get the key to the parade 
grounds. One lad, bucking for orderly, 


sini —— 


went to the stable for a mule for guard 
mount. 

The rookies first trials in striking the 
pup-tents were always wrought with 
much trouble. If his tent pegs were 
missing, and they usually were, some 
one would proffer the advice that the 
top kick had a handy supply of rubber 
ones, brought along for an emergency 
and stored in the company clerk’s field 
desk. The pup-tent sky hook was often 
lost, and many a rook has sought in 
vain for these accessories. During 
cold weather rooks have gone for a 
scuttle of coal for the pup-tents and 
in rainy weather they have sought for 
the folding ditches. 

Mess sergeants were often bothered 
by rookies anxious to get their issue 
of toothpicks or a meat auger. Bootleg 
coffee was considered great stuff by the 
vets, and an occasional rookie has en- 
deavored to try it out. 

After a few days on a busy drill 
field many a rook has sought the more 
refined and orderly job of M. P. A 
veteran buck in a Southern training 
camp formed a mule squad consisting 
of rookies, and they manicured the 
corral and mules for days while train- 
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ing the mounts. Their duties were to 
patrol the streets of the town mounted 
on the fence-busters. The guffaws of 
the large crowd that gathered to watch 
them water the punishment-absorbers 
sobered their pent-up desires to enforce 
heaven’s first law, order. 


HE non-coms frequently framed 

rooks, striking off warrants and 
giving them commissions of much dig- 
nity. One evening overseas the skipper 
and looey of a certain outfit had gone 
into town, leaving at their headquar- 
ters a dogrobber. The sergeant went 








Qua 








Many a rook has sought in vain for 
the pup-tent sky hook 


into the tent and lay down on the skip- 
per’s bunk, sending the gear-polisher 
tor one Levinsky, a rook of the first 
water. 

Levinsky stood at attention just out- 
side the tent, announcing his presence 
by speaking properly in the third per- 
son. From within came the stentorian 
voice of the supposed chief. Levinsky 
was complimented much and often and 
finally hurried away bubbling over with 
enthusiasm because he had been ap- 
pointed a cgrporal. 

Levinsky ‘took over a squad and on 
line the next morning reported all pres- 
ent with much gusto, but the skip 
looked him over and reduced him so 
far that Levinsky never thereafter even 
dreamed of becoming a private first 
class. 

Fellows going overseas fell for a lot 
of stuff. One bunch of new men joined 
an outfit in the South, soon to embark, 
when the company clerk announced one 
evening right after taps for the new 
men to fall in for overseas medals. 

A topper of this same outfit had a 
lot of Bibles, thick and heavy, which 
had been the company property a long, 
long while, but which were very, very 
dusty. When it came to packing for 
the big show it was a question what to 
do with the Bibles. Finally the top- 
per sent for the new men, and as they 
reported in single file he handed them 
each a Bible, explaining that it was 
the regular issue and part of the equip- 
ment. A couple of these _ beetles 
couldn’t even read English, but they 
glommed onto the Bible and laid it aside 
only when pressed for wind on long 
hikes, weeks later. 

More than one rookie has reported to 
the company clerk as an orderly or 
Sibley engineer. A buck once sent a 
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rookie to the colonel’s tent as orderly. 
The colonel gave him a seat and a good 
cigar, and before he left he had horned 
in for a furlough. 

The way of a veteran buck with a 
rookie must needs be hard. Over near 
St. Omer in France a unit was camped 
on the hillside, having moved into 
some tents which had been used regu- 
larly by the British. In front of the 
tepper’s tent on one company street 
was a huge pile of mallets which had 
been used to drive the long tent pegs 
into the hard ground. The unit was to 
move forward to the line the next day 
and everybody’ was on edge. A rook 
passing the tent asked the company 
clerk what the mallets were for. 

“Trench raiders,” he said, “silent 
trench raiders. Haven’t you got your 
issue yet? There’s to be a trench- 
raider inspection this afternoon.” 

The rook went off with the trench 
raider and started to polish it up, the 
while he wised up a number of more or 
less agitated soldiers to go up for the 
same article. More than a dozen mem- 
bers of the company fell, including a 
second looey’s dogrobber. 

The dogrobber got his issue and also 
that of his officer, this being a short- 
stick raider, made especially for of- 
ficers, so the dogrobber was _ told. 
When he started toward headquarters 
carrying the raiders quite some throng 
gathered in the street. The customary 
snappy salute was offered upon the 
altar of discipline and the silent raider 
handed over. Before the day was over 
the silent trench raiders were being 
distributed to rooks throughout the 
camp. 


A 800K hit a Southern training camp 
after a month of cervice and 
wanted a furlough right away, alleg- 
ing that he had been away from home 
a long time and besides had only one 
mother. The bucks told him to go high 
and far, and the newcomer walked right 
past the topper’s tent and bearded the 
skip in his den. Having lost the case, 
he reported back to the ringleader of 
the veterans. He was told to see the 
officer of the day and get permission 
to consult the guardhouse lawyer, the 
legal adviser for all rookies as well as 
for prisoners. 

Even “first class private” sounds 
formidable to a bird who only knows 
an officer as “old man” or “boss,” as a 
rook Italian always addressed his cap- 
tain. Many a rookie has broken some 
minor rule around the pyramid and 
been sent forth by the three-dollar- 























The Colonel gave him a seat and a 
good cigar 
extra man to bury a match, digging an 
immense hole for the purpose. 

One outfit got up a story that one 
of the boys had died and a rook was 
sent to every captain in the regiment 
for a donation. The wiseacres signed 
their own skipper’s name at the head 
of the list. Sure enough, after several 
hours’ toil, this innocent returned with 
a ten-dollar donation from ten out of 
eleven officers. 

Another bird was sent to his cap- 
tain’s tent one night when on guard, 
bayonet fixed, and told not to let anyone 
in or out of the pyramid. The skipper 
sauntered toward the entrance later, 
but was turned back by the trusty 
guard. The captain insisted on getting 
into his own quarters and the rook 
finally carried out orders and put him 
under arrest. 

A boob in the army is made over 
faster than in any other organization. 
For a few weeks he will take hook, 
line and sinker, but after he has once 
learned the African cubes and. the 
pasteboards he looks with suspicion on 
all errands of mercy. He never gets 
his full rating until he can gamble, 
even though he shies nothing on the 
beaten sod heavier than a quarter. 

The soldier’s first few days in the 
Army should be entirely devoted to in- 
struction in the general ‘pastime, and 
a good issue of dice should accompany 
the O. D. No beetle with a pair of 
bones on his hip ever went to the can- 
teen in the early morning for a scuttle 
of reveille oil, 


Colors 


By THOMAS J. MURRAY 


Red light that foams along the sunrise rim, 
Red cannas lifting in the garden’s blaze; 
Red skies that flare above a twilight dim, 
Red cardinals that wing through woodland ways. 


Blue skies that stretch across, an azure arch, 
Blue timberlines beyond the hazy hills; 

Blue violets edging in the gales of March, 
Blue water out where ocean tideway spills. 


White asters flaunting in an Autumn sun, 

White sails that gleam across a whitening foam; 
White clouds that sail afar while shadows run, 

White houses in a valley we call home. 
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What the War Taught the Army 





The Professional Soldier Discovered That a Race ‘‘Softened’’ by Luxuries 
Can Toughen Overnight Under the Stimulus of a Great Cause 


ROBABLY the most striking les- 
son learned by the American 
Army during the World War was 
the fact that, as military men and per- 
manent government employes, we had 
overestimated our own relative patriot- 
ism and had exaggerated the indiffer- 
ence of the civilian to the national wel- 
fare. We very quickly found that the 
American people were sound at heart, 
that their willingness to sacrifice them- 
selves and their business to their coun- 
try’s interests was as great as our own, 
and that, of the two, they were the 
more deserving of praise. 

For we were raised in an atmosphere 
of readiness for the supreme test, it 
was our business cheerfully to give up 
home and family; we found that the 
civilian was equally willing to go— 
more, he was eager to assume the hard- 
est of war’s burdens. 

The professional soldier had come to 
suspect that the race was softening. 
We were not alone in this; many civil- 
ian writers had been dwelling on the 
degeneration of the human race due to 
the enervating effect of luxuries un- 
known to our pioneer forefathers. 

In this, also, we found we were 
wrong. Far from shrinking from dan- 
ger and hardship, the clerk and the 
artisan, the farmer and the seaman 
proved that, in reality, we were living 
in an heroic age, an age in which not 
only the fierce shock of personal com- 
bat was required of the soldier man, but 
also that much greater courage which 
enabled him to withstand, day after day, 
week after week, all the horrors with 
which modern science can surround 
death. , 

We saw men stick till not their cour- 
age but their nervous systems collapsed, 
with shellshock, amnesia, and even in- 
sanity resulting. There were vastly 
more who stayed till only a shell of a 
man remained than left the lines while 
still able to do a man’s part in the fight- 
ing. 

We professional soldiers who went 
through the war have no longer a doubt 
that the citizens called to arms in fu- 
ture wars will be able to do anything 
in the fighting line our own abilities 
enable us to plan for them. In brief, 
we have gained confidence in and a deep 
respect for our fellow countrymen 

And we learned that a democracy can 
produce as fine apn army as any other 
form of government. We never had the 
machine-like discipline of the Ger- 
mans; our men never maintained their 
equipment and surroundings as did the 
British, nor could we ever adopt the 


By Major C. E. Kilbourne 


Instructor, General Staff College, U. S. A. 


The writer of this article was a 
brigadier-general in the A. E. F., 
and commanded the Third Infan- 
try Brigade, Second Division, in 
the Army of Occupation, prior to 
which, as a colonel, he was Chie 
of Staff of the Eighty-ninth Divi- 
sion. He is the only American who 
wears the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Philippine Congres- 
sional Medal and the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 


father and child attitude which made 
the French die together, as one might 
say, affectionately. But in the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation we developed 
probably the best all-round army the 
world has even known. Earnest, sober, 
loyal, efficient, untired—that American 
Army was the poised sledge-hammer 
that made the German plenipotentiaries 
sign the terms of peace. Some of our 
Allies may have forgotten, but few were 
so blind as not to recognize the fact at 
the time. 

It is that army which makes the pro- 
fessional soldier feel that, given or- 
ganization, we have nothing to fear 
from any other power or combination 
of powers. We do not, and cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that the Allied 
armies stood between us and our ene- 
mies while we made ready; we know 
that such fortune will probably not be 
ours in another great crisis. 


UT we know our power and pos- 
sibilities; we know that achieve- 
ments of our civilian genius, which 
groped at the beginning for means and 
methods of equipping and maintaining 
the armed forces, can be reproduced in 
much less time than ever before. We 
know that if we will do our part, they 
will do theirs. In brief, the war has 
brought the civilian and the profes- 
sional soldier close to each other. The 
soldier, at least, recognizes the im- 
portance of this, and truly believes that 
the civilian will never again look upon 
the Army, his Army, as a thing apart. 
We have learned that the real peace 
obligation of a professional army is not 
to maintain fine military posts, not to 
produce a wonderfully well drilled, well 
set up and efficient standing army, but 
to prepare itself t. expand and receive 
an enormous influx of raw material in 
emergency, to care for and to develop 
the vast man-power of the nation in 
the minimum of time. 
We have learned that we must 





modify our old-time notiony of the 
relation of officer to enlisted man—that 
discipline is a means to an end and not 
the end itself. The officer must prepare 
himself, not only for the duties of his 
grade, but for much higher and more 
responsible duties, and he must train 
his soldiers personally for their broader 
responsibilities in time of war; officers 
and men must be developed as instruct- 
ors or specialists. If any cannot do this, 
then it is waste of time and money to 
maintain him in peace. 


RIOR to the war we had a General 

Staff in name but not in fact. 
One of our hardest tasks was the de- 
velopment of a staff equal to the needs 
of the Army in France and at home. 
Much power was wasted, many heart- 
burnings caused, by the round peg im 
the square hole in the earlier days of 
the war. i. 

We have learned that lesson, and the 
Personnel Division of the General Staff 
is now being exhaustively trained so 
that there shall be the minimum of mi&- 
directed effort in future. The wonder- 
ful work of the psychologists and in- 
dustrial specialists in the classification 
of the draft has made a lasting impres- 
sion on the Army, which freely acknowl- 
edges the debt owned them in their 
broadening influence. 

Not less important is the lesson 
learned in the organization for supply. 
The country need not fear again the 
waste of* effort and material, the loss 
of time through poor co-ordination that 
marked the earlier stages of the war. 

And the Army learned also that fit- 
ness for General Staff work rests upon 
a habit of thought, a method of logical 
thinking. While tactical and strategic 
training is necessary for a well-rounded 
General Staff officer, the fullest appre- 
ciation of these will not necessarily fit 
an officer for the work. 

Toward the end of the war an in- 
creasing number of our National Guard 
and National Army officers were wear- 
ing the star and coat of arms and the 
black braid that mark the General Staff 
officer, and almost invariably they made 
good, for they had forced their way into 
notice through sheer ability. 

Had the war lasted another year it 
is improbable that there would have 
been any feeling remaining that the 
Regular officer had been favored. He 
had the vast initial advantage of being 
known, while the new officer had to 
become known through his work, with 
a strong probability that he would be 


(Continued on page 21) 











EDITORIAL 


For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following 
purposed: To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one 
hundred per cent. Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents 
of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, state and nation; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; 
to promote peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate 
and ‘sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness.— 
Preamble to the Constitution of the American Legion. 





South of Soissons 

WO years ago today the German menace hung 
over Paris—and thereby over all the world—in 

two great bulges that on the war map resembled noth- 
ing so much as giant thunder clouds. Two years ago 
this Sunday was struck the blow that, beginning by 
puncturing one of the threatening clouds, was to con- 
tinue for one hundred and fifteen days of uninterrupted 
fighting and culminate in the sunshine of the Armistice. 

It-was the privilege of America to have two stalwart 
divisions at the point of the July 18th attack-—the 
First and the Second. One of them, lost in the black 
confusion of the forest of Villers-Cotterets, had to 
double-time to reach the jump off and went over with- 
out stopping for breath. It was desperate going fer 
the battle was against a desperate enemy—an enemy 
that had just seen an all but victorious initiative pass 
into the hands of the Allied commander with the col- 
lapse of the most ambitious of five gigantic offensives 
undertaken in as many months. Four days later the 
deep Chateau-Thierry pocket had become untenable, 
and though the pursuit that followed was by no means 
an easy cross-country romp on the heels of a fleeing 
foe, it was apparent that not the Marne, but the Oureq 
and then the Vesle, would be the next German line of 
resistance. 

Perhaps, in the centuries to come, history will be 
reduced to such a tabloid form that the schoolboy of 
the year 2220 can be reasonably expected to remember 
only three dates in the whole crowded calendar of 
America’s greatest war. Two of them should be April 
6, 1917, and November 11, 1918. The third must be 
July 18, 1918. For on that day above all days the 
world wasymade unsafe for Imperial Germany. 


Something to Worry About 
HETHER the average American is provincial 
or not as a steady thing, certain it is {that 

during the spring and summer of every year ending in 
zero he tends to become one hundred percent so. In 
1920 at least he is running as true to form as he did in 
1910, 1900, 1890 and so on back in even decades to 
the very beginnings of the Federal census. 

With the first announcement of the Government’s 
census findings (and this is true of our biggest city as 
well as of our’ tiniest hamlet), the slogan of ‘‘Your 
home town first” is taken to heart with a vengeance. 
What! Only 5,998 souls in Blankville? But every- 
body knows there are at least 6,002. Obviously Wash- 
ington is harboring a clever enemy who is gnawing at 
the vitals of our free institutions with an adding (or 
rather subtracting) machine. 

Granted that the census enumerator, who belongs 
to that genus of biped known as man and is therefore 
prone to make mistakes, does miss an occasional in- 
habitant, is it not fair to assume that his errors are 
evenly enough distributed to equalize the burdens of 
his shortcomings the country over? Amending the 
gonstitution of baseball to allow only two strikes to the 
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batter might raise hob with averages, but the rule 
would be as distressing to Joe Jackson as to the cham- 
pion slugger of the local grammar school. And by the 
law of averages their own averages should suffer in 
similar proportion. 

The pessimist has reason to gloat over us so long 
as we are more concerned about ten shy heads in a 
census return than we are about ten votes too many 
in a ballot box. 


How Not to Exploit a War Record 


HIS magazine is glad to print in full the following 
resolution adopted by Advertising Men’s Post 


No. 38 of Chicago as an expression of a sentiment with 


which it is in full agreement: 


Whereas, our attention has been called to the 
publication of advertisements of patent medicines in 
newspapers and other periodicals purporting to be 
the testimony of grief-stricken survivors of men who 
gave their lives in this war; and 

Whereas, Advertising Men’s Post No. 38 of the 
American Legion, Department of Illinois, is com- 
posed of men who are engaged in the advertising 
business; therefore 

Be it resolved, that we go on record as condemn- 
ing the use of war records of soldiers, sailors and 
marines killed in this war for the exploitation of 
patent medicines; that our Post send a copy of this 
resolution to the gold star mothers and other relations 
of departed heroes, who through approbativeness, 
cupidity, ignorance, or otherwise are allowing the 
wablicadion of their photographs and testimonials 
together with the exploitation of the heroism of their 
heroic dead, for the promotion of patent medicine 
sales; and that our Post send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Department of Illinois of the American 
Legion, to THe American Lecion WEEKLY, the 
Assoviated Advertising Clubs of the World, the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
divers other newspapers, magazines, periodicals and 
associations interested. 


The Observation’ Post 

HE American Lecion WEEKLY directs the atten- 

tion of its readers to The Observation Post, a de- 
partment which makes its first appearance in this issue. 
The man on the small end of the O. P. telescope is 
Lemuel Bolles, National Adjutant of the Legion. 
From the vantage point of Indianapolis Mr. Bolles is 
keeping a vigilant watch on Legion ranks everywhere 
and in The Observation Post he is going to set down 
what he sees. 

No one is closer to the pulse of the Legion than 
Mr. Bolles. No one can speak with a greater knowl- 
edge of Legion affairs. All officers ‘of the Legion and 
all committee members should read The Observation 
Post regularly. So should all other Legion members. 


A Question of Proportion 

ANK CONFESSES BOLD ROBBERY,” says 
the newspaper headline. Whereupon certain 
good persons cluck indignantly and mutter things about 
ruined morality and the Army. Butsdo those persons 
reflect. that almost one man out of every twelve was in 
uniform during the war? And do they consider that the 
4,800,000 veterans belong to that percentage of our 
population which, by reason of age alone, is aggressive 

and doing things—both good and bad? 

Aside from this consideration, there is unfairness in 
blazoning army service in headlines relating to crime. 
Posts over the country are protesting the journalistic 
stressing of military service of persons arrested. These 
posts do not ask that the fact that an accused man 
served in the Army or Navy be suppressed. They ask 
only that the fact be not unduly emphasized. 
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A nine-point-two drops on Division Headquarters after the General had left orders not to be disturbed 
under any circumstances 
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Payment is made for original material suitable for Bursts and Duds. 
self-addressed envelope. 


Height of Difficulty 


Private Dare had been to the dis- 
pensary with the rest of the sick, lame 
and lazy, and on his return, inquired 
of his N. C. O., “What'd I get, 
corp’ral?” 

“Duty,” that near-officer informed 


im. 

“Hell!” said Private Dare disgust- 
edly. “Can you beat that? When a 
guy gets sick around this outfit he’s 
gotta die to prove it.” 


Considerable Point 


“Officer,” inquired the testy judge, 
“what’s all that rumpus in the jury 
room?” 

“Y’r honor, the foreman says they’re 
arguing a valuable point.” 

“Oh, tell them that they have my 
approbation, but ask them to be a little 
more quiet about it.” 

“Y’r honor,” replied the courtroom 
dignitary on his return, “th’ jury. 





“You sly dog! Give us a dring” 


“Oh, that’s oniy ginger ale.’ 
“Ginger ale, my hat. I’ll take a chance.” 


Address Editor, Bursts and 


wishes to thank you for your approba- 
tion, but the point they’re arguing is 
one of peanuckle for five dollars a 
side.” 


Matter of Education 


Willie X. Doughboy: Papa, what is 
the difference between a cootie and an 
ordinary bug? 

X. Doughboy: A cootie, my son, is 
one who has had military training, 
while a bug is merely a Home Guard. 


The Handshaker 


The hard boiled buck had been 
decorated by the general for conspicu- 
ous bravery in action. 

“And now, my man,” queried the lat- 
ter benevolently, “is there some favor 
you would like to ask?” 

“General,” answered the h.b. b. ear- 
nestly, “if it isn’t too much, would you 
mind ‘omitting reveille from the next 
book of bugle calls and printing your 
picture there instead?” 
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“By cricky! It was ginger ale!” 


Pe eS 


Unavailable jokes will be returned only when accompanied by stamped, 
Duds. 


Three Stages to Seasickness 


1. You think you’ll die. 
2. You hope you'll die. 
3. You’re afraid you won’t die. 


Whaddye Mean? 


An undertaker in a Minnesota town 
fought the H. C. L. by taking the agency 
for a sewing machine. It required 
only a slight changing of the sign, 
which now reads: 

JOHN SMITH 
Undertaker 
Agent for the New Home 


Some Kick 
“Do you know Hebrew?” 
“Some.” 
“What is it?” 
“Away over one-half of one per- 
cent.” 


Nasty Thing to Say 

Bill Gob, the lanky sailor, had 
achieved two things in the Navy. One 
was a leave to Paris. The other was 
a distinct hump on his back, caused 
from passing innumerable tons of coal. 

In one of the cafes that make Paris 
Parisian, he ran across a British sol- 
dier who had become belligerent through 
many cognacs. The Tommy took ex- 
ception to Bill’s hump. 

“Wot’s that, Yank? Bunker Hill?” 
he inquired. 

“Mebbe ’tis, mebbe ’taint,” replied 
Bill, “but if you think it is let’s see 
whether you can climb the durn thing 
now.” 


Never 


“This grafting of goat glands is 
cruel, and must be on el declared 
the anti-vivisection crank. 

“Well,” observed Senator Hardhead, 
“did you ever see any grafting done 
that didn’t have a goat connected with 
it somewhere?” 


Try, Try Again 

“Lottarox was telling me that he ha3 
been trying for six months without suc- 
cess to get a paksage to see the battle- 
fields of France.” 

“Evidently the wind has changed. 
He spent two years trying not to see 
them with success.” 


A Narrow Escape 
“TI thought,” said the employer stern- 
ly, “that you got off a couple of weeks 
ago to attend your grandmother’s 
funeral.” 4 


“I did,” returned the unblushing of- ° 


fice boy, “and d’ye know, the poor old 
lady came within an inch of her life 
of being buried alive that time.” 


A Close Shave 


“Well,” drawled the unassumin, 
listener, after the self-appointed hero 0 
the war had ended his narrative of his 
thrilling exploits, “Of course, I never 
had nothing particular happen to me, 
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but still, one time I did something 
rather risky.” 

“Yes?” queried the hero patroniz- 
ingly, “and what was that?” 

“Well, I was shaving and using my 
periscope for a looking-glass and the 
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“Pardon me, neighbor,” said Myr. 
Snappeigh, to the man sitting next to 
him in the smoking car, “but do you 
know that that cigar you are smoking 
oT reminds me very much of prohibition.” 
“Prohibition? . How’s that?” 
“Because some of us can stand it and 
the rest have to.” 


German trenches were so near that By C,. L. FUNNELL by 
when I got through I found I had 2 . 
shaved a Jerry by mistake.” Drawings by John Held, Jr. —_ hk 
A Painful Discovery 
The brand new gob had made several Miss Geraldine Agnes Van Feedem 
trips over sunlit seas without once hav- Was fair as a lady could be. ie 
ing heard a shot fired or spied bom She doted on Boys-in-the-Navy— (- p 
craft of any kind. Then suddenly— , 
lkmemee oi te Gaba tent Some afternoon teaser was she! aan 
yelled the lookout. 4 > 
Panic stricken, the recruit rushed up When once she was teaing an Ensign Si 
wn to the C. P. O. ,; Who wore the gold wings on his breast,  ® 
= “I —_ to et home a belles ag She teased for a tale of adventure— ot 
= me ashore rig away, ne peliowead,. : s . 
on, “Wasser matter you?” asked the Of flights, sights and fights and the rest. | pa ee 
C. P. O. disgustedly. 
“Nobody told me the Navy was at f{ “One day,” said her hero, obliging, f 
war, too. Fes, “T was ordered aloft in my bus 
The Net Evil > Sak To chase off a bum of a bomber, 
e Necessary Ev | Who made an abomb’nable fuss. 
Ps (o) 
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“Now my motor was sickly and nervous, 
And coughed like a man with the con; 
When I tried to take off of the water 
I only kept taxi-ing on. 





















ad “So I pointed her nose to the ocean 
ne Way up in Life In search of a bit of a blow 7 
aS “Sq Sergeant Neverwork landed a That would pick the old can off the water *) Gout 
od high-grade position at last?” And head her for Heaven, you know. iad i 
- “Yup. He’s Convict Number 6532 in a e, 
L- a gang that’s building mountain roads.” “But the weather was calm and collected; , 
th The air carried nary a puff. s 
x- The Obliging Rookie So I took down my starboard machine gun ») 
99 One by one the gang of recruits took And I loaded a cartridge with snuff. a ) 
) a ho = oe bi by one 
the ell into a dea aint. ong came “ . . ° . 
d oa pale but determined to canetal the " = Then I spied Ss oom whale - the _ { 
. white feather. The doctor approached His eyes were both crafty and small; 
g him, needle in hand. He gaped his surprise when he saw me, | 


“And where,” asked the recruit, His gaper wide open, withal. f 


“would you prefer me to lie down, 
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8 doctor ! “So reaching that starboard machine gun, 
d : I slipped the old trigger a squeeze, 
, The ae —— il i And I shot the poor fish with the snuff-ball, 
4 try district who had charge of that part And he let out a whale of a sneeze. 
h of the census which deals with farm 

products had instructed the old farmer “The draft swung our leading edge upward - 

to collect his stock of every description And lifted her clear of the sea, Z 

“nL s'pose that’s all right,” sighed the wg le Fee nae oe Pe hes i agers ( 

farmer dolefully, “but, honest, mister, As planely as plainly could be. . 

I b’lieve I’m going to have one hell of 
, a time with them bees. “Then I chased up the bloomin’ Boche bomber 

And blew his machine all apart; 

Just oe 2 of the And he fel 1 in the whale’s —e 

big melodrama, the management of the As straight as a gravity dart. Le 

opera house proclaimed from the stage: : 

2 “Ladies and gentlemen: Because the “The whale looked surprised as he swallowed, 

county electric light plant is busted Then dove where the water ran green, 

down we ‘bave decided to omit the And I knew the Hun bomber was transferred 

lightnin’ from the big storm scene, In From Flying to Submarine.” 


order, however, that nobody will go 
; away disappointed, we have decided to 
: double up on the thunder.” 











Since That Amendment 


“Wonder why they’re writing so 
Many songs about smiling lately. 
There’s ‘Smiles’ and ‘Smile a While’ 






“Oh, that’s just because we want to 
show the rest of the world that we’re 
game losers.” 
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OME peas ve up small busi- 
ness directories showing the names 
of Legion members engaged in va- 

rious commercial pursuits in their com- 
munities. If you are in the market for 
anything from a pair of sox to an auto- 
mobile, you’d rather buy it from an ex- 
service man, wouldpy’t you? And you d 
stand a-better sho. of getting honest 
value from a buddy than from a prof- 
iteer, wouldn’t you? There are certain 
material benefits automatically included 
with a Legion membership card an 
there is no good reason why we 
shouldn’t take advantage of them, is 
there? 

Are there a lot of ex-service men in 
your community who will not join the 
Legion because they don’t like the offi- 
cers of the post? Did you ever suggest 
to them that the way to correct this 
condition was to join the post in suffi- 
cient numbers to make the proper 
changes at the next election? 


DEPARTMENT Adjutant has just 

sent me a letter enclosing a lot of 
propaganda received by him from some 
interested parties in a foreign country. 
This propaganda is aimed at persons 
holding a certain religious belief. I 
don’t know of any better place to send 
propaganda aimed at any particular 
sect or belief than to a post of The 
American Legion. Legionnaires are 
too fundamentally sound and sensible to 
fall for this kind of stuff. It won’t do 
any harm there. One of the funda- 
mental principles of the United States 
of America is religious liberty. That 
means giving the other man the same 
rights and privileges that we enjoy our- 
selves. 


Were you at the meeting when your 
post passed that resolution of sympathy 
for the suffering Patagonians which has 
caused the outfit to appear rather ridic- 
ulous to your community for the past 
week? No? Well, then, who is to 
blame? 


DOES the Post Adjutant read all com- 

munications received from Depart- 
ment Headquarters at the regular post 
meeting? If he does not, how do you 
know that your post is doing its part as 
a member of the team? At the post 
meetings, when you are electing dele- 
gates to the Department .convention, 
who are you going to elect and why are 
you going to elect them? Are you go- 
ing to elect men in whom youu have con- 
fidence, whose judgment is sound, whose 
honor and patriotism are above re- 
proach, and who you know will repre- 
sent you fully and honestly, or are you 
going to elect representatives simply 
because they want to be elected and be- 
cause they are good fellows? 


The last time your post did something 
you didn’t like, did you tell the bunch 
what you thought about it before the 
vote was taken? If you didn’t, the next 
time anything is up for consideration 
and you have any. opinions on the mat- 
ter, get up on your hind legs and tell 
them so! 


HEY’RE bringing back the bodies of 
our buddies in cases where the next 

to kin has specifically requested this ac- 
tion. It is of vital concern to all of us 
that these departed heroes receive the 
homage and respect which Legionnaires 
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and Americans generally are willing 
and anxious to extend. The War De- 
partment is notifying relatives that the 
Legion stands ready to do all in its 
power to assist them with the funeral 
arrangements and in every other pos- 
sible manner. 

Posts and 


individual members can 





HERE’S WHERE WE GET TO- 
GETHER 


During the war, the most suc- 
cessful outfits were those in which 
the men got together and ironed 
out their perplexities and problems 
in informal, friendly conferences. 
The Legion is too big for such little 
talks—there is no meeting place 
large enough to hold more than a 
very small fraction of us at any one 
time. eu, 

So the Editors of The American 
Legion Weekly have set aside a 
page where the National Adjutant 
can sort of chat with his hundreds 
of thousands of buddies in all parts 
of the world. The main disad- 
vantage of this plan is that you 
can’t talk back. But there’s noth- 
ing to prevent your writing back, 
and if there’s anything on this 
page at any time that any of you 
don’t like, that’s the time to sound 
off. But please can the high-brow 
stuff. We want plain, every-day 
English—and straight from the 
shoulder all the time! Yours for 
the kind of Legion we’re going to 


have. 
LEMUEL BOLLES. 











aid in extending this service by com- 
municating with relatives of those who 
have died or lost their lives in battle in 
order to learn in advance what bodies 
will be returned. They should then 
notify National Headquarters of the 
probable date of arrival of the remains 
and keep in close touch with the next of 
kin to avoid chances of oversight and 
blunders such as one which recently 
caused a returned body to lie unclaimed 
on a Hoboken pier for nearly a week. 


Remember those doughnuts and hot 
coffee we used to get from the canteen 
workers when the troop train stopped 
during the war? I'll say we all do! 
Why not have some of them at your 
next post meeting? Of course, that is 
simple if you have already organized 
your unit of the Women’s Auxiliary. 
Has your post d§me it? If not, why 
not? Let’s go! 


THE Emblem Division at National 

Headquarters is quite naturally 
tickled over the thousands of letters 
coming in from ail parts of the coun- 






try expressing gratification over the 
flags and other emblems purchased 
from the division. Louis G. Gardella, 
secretary-treasurer of the Livermore, 
Cal., Post writes in part: 

“This is to advise that we are just 
in receipt of the stand of colors, of 
Which we are justly proud. We have 


placed them on display and they are at-. 


tracting a great deal of attention. The 
material of which these flags are made 
is simply wonderful and it seems almost 
impossible to purchase that stand of 
colors for the sum called for.” 


How about those French war or- 
Phans? Seventy-five dollars will pro- 
vide for one of them for a year. Has 
your post adopted one of these mas- 
cots? Read about this plan elsewhere 
in the WEEKLY and then send that 
seventy-five dollars toot sweet to the 
National Treasurer at Indianapolis. 
There are more than 9,000 Legion posts 
and less than 4,000 orphans. Speak up 
if you want one. 


ee there any community that you know 

of in your Department which has not 
established a post of The American Le 
gion? If you know of such a place get 
busy and help your Department Ad- 
jutant start a post there. If The 
American Legion doesn’t put a post in 
that vicinity somebody else will. 

Has it ever seemed strange to you 
that The American Legion has grown 
from nothing to its present size in less 
than sixteen months! Have you ever 
wondered how this has been accom- 
plished? If you have not, think it over 
and ask yourself whether or not you 
have contributed your full share as an 
individual to the accomplishment of this 
task. If you are not satisfied with what 
you have done, start in now and look 
around at your next post meeting and 
see if there isn’t something you can do 
to help the game along. 


CARRYING ON 


What is your Post doing? Tell it 
here in news and gossip. Address 
contributions to the Post Editor. 


CC ‘instrament TEX., Post has been 














instrumental in obtaining a free 

medical clinic for its city. Physi- 
cians, surgeons and dentists, who are 
members of the Post, compose the staff 
of the new institution. The City Club, 
the Rotary Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Red Cross are assisting 
in the work. The clinic is being held 
three days a week. 


When the Wheeling, W. Va., Post 
decided it needed a mascot one of the 
members solved the problem quickly 
by leaving the clubrooms and returning 
with a big gray cat. The cat was 
christened “Henry,” and placed in a 
basket. Next morning there were seven 
kittens in the basket. Whereupon the 
name of the mascot was changed to 
“Henrietta.” The Wheeling Post oper- 
ates a canteen in its clubrcoms. Mem- 
bers buy coupon books from which they 
may pay for canteen purchases. 

The Naval Post of Chicago, with 
headquarters on board the U. S. S. 
Commodore, is made up of naval men 
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and marines, most of whom are in the 


reserve. A degree team has arranged 
an initiation ceremony known as “Nep- 
tune’s Party,” in which the mythical 
god of the sea puts all candidates 
through the ancient ritual of “crossing 
the line.” The Post holds monthly stag 
parties and weekly luncheons. It ex- 
pects to have a drill team and a band 
accompany the Post’s delegates to con- 
ventions. 

Ohio State University Post of Colum- 
bus, O., having heard no comeback to 
its claim that its membership of 688 
makes it the largest university post in 
the country, is convinced that its title 
has been confirmed. 

Each post of Franklin County Coun- 
cil, Columbus, O., has a certain number 
of service men’s graves allotted to its 
care. The posts have placed Legion 
markers on the graves and on Memo- 
rial Day they decorated them and held 
services. The posts are also pledged to 
care for the families of the deceased 
service men. 

More than 5,000 persons saw the Me- 
morial Day pageant presented by the 
Lincoln, Kans., Post. A community 
chorus and band took part, and veter- 
ans of the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War and the Great War at- 
tended in groups. The pageant was 
prepared by Community Service, Inc., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, and 
was presented by scores of other posts 
throughout the country. 

During the recent membership push, 
the Malden, Missouri, Post was divided 
according to height into two teams, the 
“longs” and the “shorts.” The “longs” 
won, with a total of thirty-nine new 
members, while the other team got 
thirty-six. The losers gave a dinner 
to the winners. 

Legion posts are warned to beware 
cf a promoter of home talent shows 
and carnivals, who recently victimized 
the John Regan Post of Boise, Idaho. 
The man is described as being “about 
five feet seven inches in height, light 
complected, decidedly bald, rather 
stout, with glasses, and of a bold and 














Eugene Jacob, of Andrew F. Young 
Post, Woonsocket, R. I., enlisted in 
the French Foreign Legion, August 
30, 1914, when he was thirty-nine 
years old. October, 1915, he was 
transferred to the 170th Infan- 
try, Forty-eighth Division, French 
Army. In January, 1918, he en- 
listed in the American Army in 
Paris and was sent to the Eigh- 
teenth Infantry, First Division. 
While with the French, Jacob 
fought in six major battles. He was 
wounded at Verdun, and received 
brigade and division citations. He 
fought with the Eighteenth Infan- 
try in all its hard batiles of 1918 
and received a second wound in 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 


overbearing nature.” The Idaho post 
reports that the promoter contracted to 
organize a bazaar, collected for pro- 
gram advertising and left before the 


THE VOICE of the 


A Representative Legion 


To the Editor: Permit me to answer 
in as few words as possible the chief 
argument of certain men who refuse to 
join the Legion: “I do not like the 
Legion’s aims and what it is doing.” 

They enlisted in time of wax “to up- 
hold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” Is it possible that 
they may be out of sympathy with an 
organization whose purpose is to per- 
petuate loyalty in time of peace? Or 
is it that they disapprove of the lines 
upon which the Legion is working? 

If the latter, I fail to see the reason 
for not joining and having their say 
in the proceedings. The Legion pur- 
ports to be and is the largest World 
War veteran organization in the United 
States and as such represents the 
views of these men, but it cannot be 
expected to fully represent them if 
some hold out. 

Those non-members who, because 
of the Legion’s attitude toward the 
bonus or any other matter, feel that 
the ex-service men are not truly rep- 
resented, should join at once and do 
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Letters submitted for publication 
in “The Voice of the Legion” must 
be about subjects that are of gen- 
eral interest to members, Demands 
of space compel the editors to im- 
pose a limit of two hundred words 
on all communications, at the same 
time admitting a strong preference 
for those that are even shorter. 


their part in seeing to it that the 
Legion acts and speaks the genuine 
wishes of all ex-service men. 

DeWirt V. B. THomas 
Morristown, N. J. 


A Plea for Sanity 


To the Editor: It seems to me that 
The American Legion is not coming up 
to the pa expectations of the Ameri- 
can people because of its lack of ac- 
complishment of things the American 
people had hoped for. 

The greatest efforts made so far by 
the Legion appear to go no farther 
than to beat up some so-called red— 
some ignorant fellow who in a moment 
of over-zealousness may say something 





day on which a settlement was to be 
made with the post. 

Officials of the Guy Taylor Post, 
Albany, Texas, report that there is 
such a shortage of labor ‘in the com- 
munity that so far is has been thought 
unnecessary ‘to select an employment 
officer. The clubroom plans include 
the proposed erection of a “Guy Taylor 
Memorial Hall,” for which the town 
commissioners have donated a site on 
the public square. A campaign for 
funds with which to construct the hall 
has been started and half of the $5,000 
necessary already has been raised. 

When Miss Eunice Barron, a Red 
Cross nurse and a member of the 
Vinton, Iowa, Post, was buried with 
nilitary honors at Pocohontas, Iowa, 
members of the Liberty Post of Poco- 
hontas attended the funeral in uni- 
form, formed a firing squad, acted as 
pallbearers and blew taps. 

The Red Cross organization which 
administered the overseas fund after 
the American Army came home has 
never been discontinued. It, therefore, 
has the advantage of long experience 
in helping posts select mascots. 

Thirty-four former Army nurses, 
members of the Jane A. Delano Post 
of Washington, D. C., attended the 
funeral services for two of their de- 
ceased comrades, Miss Leonora Robin- 
son of Base Hospital No. 58 and Miss 
Cornelia Thompson of Base Hospital 
No. 68, whose bodies were returned 
from France for burial in Arlington 
National Cemetery. Eight of the post 
members acted as a guard of honor. 


Aarvig-Campbell Post of Pontiac, 
Ill., will hold a big celebration July 5 
in a Chautauqua park of twenty acres. 
There will be a floral parade, patriotic 
program, a carnival, vaudeville pro- 
gram, water sports and baseball game 
during the daylight hours, and in the 
evening a program of boxing bouts, a 
platform dance and Mardi Gras carni- 
val. The post is financing the celebra- 
tion by a $10 loan from each member. 
The proceeds will be placed in the 
Post’s building fund. 


LEGION 


unnecessary—or howl outside an opera 
house where Kreisler is giving a con- 
cert. 

It is all right to get after the real 
reds, but when you do, be sure that 
you get the real reds as well as the 
would-be kind. It is foolish to yell 
for the deportation of those whose ap- 
pearance and talk damn their own 
cause—let these stay to nullify their 
own doctrine. 

x 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


What of the Radiator Caps? 


To the Editor: Two things have al- 
ways impressed me in reading THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY—its con- 
stant hammering in the interest of the 
ex-service man and its appeal for crit- 
icism or suggestions to make The 
American Legion a larger and better 
organization. With the idea of mak- 
ing the Legion the greatest of organi- 
zations, I am voicing the following 
protest: 

On one of the advertising pages of 
the magazine is a picture of a radiator 
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cap ornament which uses the Legion 
button as its device. I do not think the 
insignia of The American Legion 
should be used for this purpose. The 
Legion is a fraternity whose members 
are bound together more closely than 
are those of any other fraternity; it 
commands more respect and can get 
more support from the people than any 
other. 

To express my feelings more plainly, 
1 feel almost the same about the radia- 
tor cap as I would were I to witness the 
good old Stars and Stripes used for a 
mop. I feel that whenever The Ameri- 
can Legion is placed on billboards or 
iis insignia. used for purposes like 
ornaments for radiator caps, we are 
going backward instead of forward. 

I wonder if there are any other mem- 
bers that feel the same way as I do? 

R. D. DENTON 

Carthage, Ill. 


Improving the Infantry 

[Colonel C. S. Farnsworth, president 
of the Infantry Board, U. S. A., has 
asked for suggestions from members 
of The American Legion “looking to 
the improvement of the Infantry serv- 
ice.” This magazine will publish as 
many constructive suggestions in line 
with this policy as space will permit. 
—THE DITOR. 

To the Editor: Abolish (1) service 
records, (2) pay rolls, (3) field clerks. 
Records should be kept at one central 
depot only, and alterations in* status 
noted there, date of birth and finger 
prints to be added. The present form 
is ridiculous. Pay should be issued 
with the same regularity and proce- 
dure as it is on the Pennsylvania rail- 
read. 


New York, N. Y. 


READER 


To the Editor: In compliance with 
the suggestion of Colonel Farnsworth 
that ex-service men give their views on 
army reorganization an airing, I want 
to suggest that in the future, if it 
should ever become necessary to draft 
men for another army, I think that all 
the single men of military age should 
be drafted first, and then if necessary 
draft the married men. Instead of 
taking all men, married and single, up 
to any certain age, just take all single 
men who could pass the examination of 
whatever age they might be. Then if 
more were needed start in on the mar- 
ried men. Of course the men who es- 
caped the draft through marriage 
would have to have been married before 
the war started. 

Personally, I am for universal train- 
ing, but if we cannot have that, then 
I think the above suggestion is worthy 
of consideration. 

JOHN W. CAVENDER 


Wellsville, Kans. 


Posts as Examples 


To the Editor: If each individual 
post of the Legion would only realize 
that its actions reflect either to the 
betterment or to the detriment of the 
entire American Legion, there would be 
less notoriety for which it must in 
justice reproach itself. Not that the 
Legion should be the subject of severe 
criticism, but through the un-American 
attitude and actions which a few posts 
throughout the country have recently 
assumed, the entire Legion has been 
blamed mercilessly. A chain is as 
strong as its weakest link; so also will 
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the honor and steadfastness of The 
American Legion be judged by the 
methods which the most unscrupulous 
post within its ranks employs. 

No American Legion post or mem- 
bers of any post, in the name of the 
American Legion, have the right to be- 
come involved in disputes in such man- 
ner as will injure the reputation of 
the Legion. This fact was ably ex- 





President Deschanel to The 
American Veteran 


The following letter from Am- 
bassador Jusserand, conveying the 
good wishes of President Deschanel, 
arrived too late for inclusion in 
the France Number (July 9) of 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY: 


AMBASSADE DE LA REPUBLIQUE 
FRANCAISE AUX ETATS 
UNIS 

Washington, June 26, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 

The President of the French Re- 
public has received your letter con- 
cerning the special number you 
are preparing for July 14th. 

I am instructed by him to ex- 
press to you on his behalf his 
thanks for your deeply appreciated 
intention and his feelings of grati- 
tude and admiration for the vet- 
erans of the American Army of the 
Great War, whom he begs to re- 
ceive the hearty greetings of 
France. 

I have the honor to be 

Yours sincerely, 


JUSSERAND. 











pressed recently by National Com- 
mander D’Olier as well as in “The 
Voice of the Legion” columns. To 
speak candidly, unbecoming cénduct on 
the part of posts anywhere deserves 
nothing short of revocation of their 
charters. 
JEROME E. KAUFFMAN 

Chicago, Ill. 


The Legion, Capital and Labor 


To the Editor: In a recent issue 
“The Legion and the Unions” was dis- 
cussed by a Legionnaire living in Ne- 
braska. He stated that a great many 
of the men who refused to join the 
Legion did so because they. believed we 
were unfriendly to organized labor. 

My solicitation for new members has 
revealed to me the fact that the same 
condition exists in Ohio. In my opin- 
ion every individual member and post 
should conduct a vigorous educational 
campaign for the purpose of teaching 
these men that they have been mis- 
informed. 

Another comrade and myself ap- 
peared before our local Trades and 
Labor Assembly and explained to them 
our harmonious attitude toward union- 
ism. We were very favorably received 
and a number of union men have joined 
our Post as a result of the explana- 
tion. I am a union man myself. 

JOHN C. CAMPBELL 
Charles H. Carey Post No. 56, 
Salem, O 


The Man Inside the Shirt 


To the Editor: I am enclosing a 
clipping from the Kansas City Post 
regarding a recent murder in Chicago 
which says: “It was stated by detec- 
tives that there was little doubt the 





man was a highwayman. As he wore 
an army shirt and carried an army 
revolver, however, a theory arose that 
he may have been a former soldier.” 

Army shirts can be purchased by 
civilians anywhere. I also wear ‘the 
old O. D. occasionally. iI wonder if 
detectives will take it for granted that 
I am a crook when they see me attired 
that way again? 

Not long ago, riding on a street car, 
I sat beside a man in an army shirt and 
minus one arm. I inquired what out- 
fit he was with. Imagine my surprise 
when informed that he had lost his 
arm in a corn shredder! 


THOMAS W. WATKINS 
Rosedale, Kans. 


The Blessed Peacemaker 


To the Editor: Between John M. 
Martin’s verse in the issue of May 21, 
and Mr. Sullebarger’s strict sense of 
propriety voiced in his plaint in the 
June 25 number, I attempt to strike 
the happy medium: 


AND WE'LL ALL SHIP OVER 
Yes, buddy, when the next war comes, 
We'll take the old back seat. 
When life with tense excitement hums, 
We'll not get on our feet. 
We're wise to all this glory stuff 
And war to us can’t throw a bluff— 
Besides, the game is awful rough. 
No, thanks, we'll keep our seat. 
We tell the world they fooled: us once— 
We're going to keep our seat. 
We're not afraid and yet no dunce; 
No frost is in our feet. 
No military life for us 
With all the drill and all the fuss 
We'd rather stay out of the muss 
And watch from our back seat. 


But, bud, you know an elephant 

Won't keep us in our seat, 
For at a fight we want a front 

And not a gallery seat. 
When troops come marching down the line 
Don’t chills run up and down your spine? 
You know they do—it’s then we'll sign . 

And take a ringside seat. 

LLoypD E. THORPE 


Calhoun Post, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Retort 
To the Editor: In answer to Edward 


A. Darr of Winston-Salem, N. C., re-: 


garding the compensation bill, I wish 
to say that if he wishes to play dog- 
in-the-manger, let him play it on his 
own kind and not on my buddy and me. 

STANLEY D. BURCHARD 
Harry W. Congdon Post No. 11, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Lost Discharge Papers 


To the Editor: The following per- 
sons having lost their discharge papers 
may obtain them by giving identifica- 
tion and communicating with Charles 
E. Gibson, Secretary, Allegheny County 
Committee of The American Legion, 
431 Sixth avenue, Pittsburgh: 


NAME AND PLACE oF ENLISTMENT 


Holtman, Frederick J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Staunton, Michael J., Baiston, Cal. 

Boyle, John S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Barnette, John F., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clever, James, Dixon, -» Til 
Goldsworthy, Roy E., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Freund, Conrad, West Homestead, Pa. 
Snyder, William H., Columbus Barracks, O. 
Collins, Michael F., Delaware, Ohio. 

Logue, Emmons, Clarion Co., Pa. 

Homer, Harry, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Moore, Will, Youngstown, Ohio. 

O'Donnell, Anthony J., Harrisburg, Pa. 
McCausland, John C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lawrence Deenan, Engineers, also 
may obtain his non-commissioned of- 
ficer’s warrant by giving identification. 


CHARLES E. GIBSON 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Training the Eye to Hear 


Three Hundred Service Men Who Came Out of War Deaf or Dumb Are 


Learning to Overcome Their Handicaps 


HE Army of 1918 was neither 

hard of hearing nor slow of 

speech. There were few of its 
members who could not hear mess call 
and fewer still whose ears failed them 
when the old pay-day symphony 
sounded. And there was not a bar- 
racks occupant from San Francisco to 
Is-sur-Tille who would deny that most 
of his mates were singularly endowed 
with the gift of gab. 

There were some of the overseas ag- 
gregation, however, who, after the war 
closed, could not hear even the Levia- 
than toot for Hoboken, and there were 
some -more, not many, who could not 
say howdy to Miss Liberty as the old 
boat turned into the harbor of home. 

There were, to be as exact as Gov- 
ernment files will permit, about 300 
veterans who returned home either 
deaf or nearly deaf, either speechless 
or nearly so. They are spoken of as 
deaf and speech defect cases. What is 
being done for them constitutes one of 
the most interesting phases of our 
program of war rehabilitation. 

Teaching deaf men to overcome 
deafness by lip-reading and men of 
defective speech to make themselves 
understood by phonetic re-education is 
a comparatively new science, some- 
thing no government had ever at- 
tempted hitherto to apply to the prob- 
lem of post-war reconstruction. 

It was while Chateau Thierry, or 
what was called Chateau Thierry, was 
being fought that the first reconstruc- 
tion work for the rehabilitation of 
American fighting men who had lost 
their hearing or their speech was be- 
gun at U. S. A. General Hospital No. 
11, Cape May,.N. J. It was feared at 
that time, because of reports received 
from the Allied Armies, that thousands 
of American soldiers would be struck 
deaf and dumb by shell shock, disease, 
and head, face and neck wounds, 
Colonel Charles W. Richardson, a 
Washington specialist in this kind of 
work, was a stimulating influence be- 
hind the movement to take care of 
American disabilities of speech and 
hearing. 

Twenty-three doughboys, twenty-one 
deaf and two suffering from loss of 
speech, were sent for treatment at 
Cape May, where Lieutenant Colonel 
J. M. Ingersoll of Cleveland, O., Major 
Gordon Berry of Worcester, Mass., and 
Miss Enfield Joiner composed the staff 
of the first Army school of lip-reading 
and speech defect correction. The 
work was continued there until July, 
1919, when the school was removed to 
Fox Hills, Staten Island, N. Y. One 
hundred and twelve deaf and fifty-four 
speech defect cases were handled. All 
were helped greatly and many were 
altogether relieved of their handicap. 

In the topsy-turvy time and turmoil 
of demobilization, it soon became ap- 
parent that hundreds of cases of this 
kind had not been sent to this Army 
school. Most of them had been dis- 


By Walter J. Wood 











Mary E. Thornton, of General Hospital No. 41, helping restore two voice 
casualties 


charged and were applying for com- 
pensation to the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. It was equally clear that it 
was up to the folks running the Amer- 
ican rehabilitation program to do 
whatever could be done for these men. 

So the Vocational Board sought to 
grant these men the’ same opportunity 
that the Army school at Cape May and 
Fox Hills had given those whose de- 
fects were discovered during the war. 


AND that is why a little lady with a 

large task and a long vision sits be- 
hind a desk in Washington today and 
steels herself to the task of seeing that 
no American soldier continues in life 
under the handicap of deafness or 
speech defect. She is the same Miss 
Joiner who worked miracles with 166 
men at Cape May and Fox Hills. She 
is perhaps the greatest expert in this 
line in the country. 

I recently heard Miss Joiner tell of 
some soldier, deafened in the war, to 
whom she had taught lip-reading, and 
who had just written her that he had 
been home three days before his own 
mother had become the least bit sus- 
picious about his hearing. 

Miss Joiner told of another who was 
enabled to go back to his old job as a 
bank cashier, although deaf, and who 
was having no difficulty whatever in 
holding down a trying position at a 
barred window by means of the lip 
reading learned at Cape May. She 
told of Frank Solomon, of Augusta, 
Ga., colored trooper who developed, 
despite every handicap, into a most 
remarkable lip-reader. She told of 
Edward H. Murphy, of New York City, 
who in December, 1919, was unable to 
put three words together intelligently 
and coherently, and now is studying 
agriculture at Cornell University. 

Under Miss Joiner’s jurisdiction are 


about three hundred cases—two hun- 
dred deaf and one hundred speechless 
or partly speechless. She has placed 
in some kind of vocational training 
160 of the deaf cases and sixty of the 
speech defectives. She is working to 
dispose of the other eighty cases in 
her hands, twenty of which represent 
men still in hospitals. She knows 
every man of the three hundred by 
name. 

Letters from these men reach her 
regularly. They vary from the story 
of the heroic determination of one 
wounded doughboy to learn to speak 
all over again to the report from a 
Yank that he was giving up his train- 
ing because he had become a _ stock- 
holder in a tractor corporation, inclos- 
ing in his letter literature on the 
subject and advising Miss Joiner to 
invest. 

It is interesting to observe that of 
the two hundred deaf cases, thirty-five 
percent resulted from shell shock and 
battle injury and sixty-five percent 
from disease, generally meningitis. 
Of the one hundred speech defectives, 
eighteen were caused by aphasia, 
twelve by aphonia, and twenty by im- 
perfect phonations due to facial 
wounds. All the rest were stammerers. 

Lessons in lip reading and speech 
correction in the*best private institu- 
tions in the world are offered to these 
men. After everything that can be 
done has been done for them, they are 
encouraged to take vocational training 
to fit them for a life work with due 
regard for their handicap. That they 
are fully appreciative of what is being 
done is attested by the fact that, as 
Miss Joiner says, there are only two 
slackers in the whole three hundred. 
By that, she says, she means there are 
only two who have not measured up 
to their opportunities. 
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COLLARS 


HE quality that won for Arrows 
the prémier place in Collardom 
is exactly the same quality that you 
get today when you buy an Arrow. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. Troy N.Y. 
Makers of Arrow Shirts and Gotham Underwear 
aes 


Ira Shook of Flint Did That 


amount of business in one day 
making and selling popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. Profits 269.00 




















Mullen of East Liberty bought two outfits recent-: 


ly. Feb. 2, said ready for third. J. R. Bert, Ala., 
wrote Jan. 23, 1920; “Only thing I ever bought 
equalled advertisement.’ ’J..M. Pattilo,Ocala,wrote 
Feb. 2, 1920; ““Enclosed find money order to pay 
all my notes. Getting along fine. Crispette busi- 
ness all you claim and then some.” John W. Culp, 
So. Carolina writes, ‘Everything is going lovely— 
business is growing by leaps and bounds. The 
business section of this town covers two blocks, 







Crispette wrappers lying every- 
where. It’s a good of world after 
all. Kellog $700 ahead end of 
second week. Mexiner, Baltimore, 
250 in one day. Perrin, 
380 in one day. Baker, 





Start You in Business 
Little capital,no experience. Teach you secret formula, 


Peet A. BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


‘he demand s. A delicious 

food confection, made a sugar, Writs me. Get 

facts about an honorable business which will make 

ou inde: ndéaf, You can start right in your omy 
iW. a li 


wo. Busin 
erowding for a Job. te et NTH EASI your own p. 
~ PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIB sLE 
Send post card for illustrated book of facts. Contains enthu- 
siastic letters from others—sbows their places of business, 


tells you bow to start, when to start, and all other information 
Deeded, Kt'sfree, Write now. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1510 High St. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


You can be quickly cured, if pou 


STA 


Send 25 cents coin or stamps for 288 page 

cloth bound book on 

Cause and Cure.” It tells how I Me 
myself after stammering and stuttering 20 yrs. 











Reverse 


be given by the Protestant 

churches which united in war 
\ork through the General War-time 
| Commission of the Churches to all their 
chaplains of the American Army and 
| Navy who served in the war. The 
chaplains’ medal is the work of Mrs. 
Laura Gardin Fraser, of New York, 
one of the best known of American 


. COMMEMORATIVE medal is to 








Mrs. Fraser making the design for 
the Chaplains’ Medal 


is booming, amusing methods— 
effective methods, too—are oper- 
ating in the work of organizing posts. 
On the night of Flag Day, June 14, 
a representative of State Headquarters 
went. out from Springfield in response 
to a call from several interested service 
men at Middletown, a village between 
Springfield and Peoria. ivaiten bat 
facilities in this village are limited 
that meant nothing to the interested 
service men. 

“Got a place to meet?” queried the 
headquarters man. 

“Yes, the Odd Fellows have given us 
their hall.” 

“Did you get word out to the men?” 
“To as many as we could.” 

“Any assurance of a turnout?” pur- 


O's Illinois way, where the Legion 





BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 1051 Bogue Bldg., Indianapolis 





sued the organizer. 





THE 
CHAPLAINS’ 
MEDAL 





Obverse 


DECORATIONS FOR THE CHAPLAINS 


medalists, and the wife of the designer 
of the Victory Button. 

Mrs. Fraser has chosen, in the de- 
sign for the chaplains’ medal, to rep- 
resent an Army chaplain in the act of 
supreme service—ministering to a 
wounded man at the risk of his own 
life. In the center of the design the 
gas mask is seen, ready for imme- 
diate adjustment. - Indeed, the sugges- 
tion is that the chaplain has, perhaps, 
momentarily removed it, the better to 
succor the wounded man. 

The fine record of the men who 
served as chaplains in the Navy, many 
ot them constantly passing back and 
forth through the submarine danger 
zone, ministering to the crews of the 
naval vessels and the soldiers on the 
transports, is recalled by the repre- 
sentation of the battleship on the re- 
verse of the medal. 

The striking of these medals is the 
realization of a suggestion made soon 
after the Armistice in the executive 
committee of the General War-time 
Commission of the Churches. The 
committee approved the proposal and 
made it one of the tasks committed to 
the general committee on Army and 
Navy chaplains when the War-time 
Commission dissolved. The medals 
are intended to convey in tangible 
form a message of grateful apprecia- 
tion from the churehes to their chap- 
lain sons. 


JAZZING IT UP IN ILLINOIS 


By EARL B. SEARCY 
Adjutant of the Department of Illinois 


“All who know about it will be here.” 

Then a conference was held. Sug- 
gestions were in order for means of 
augmenting the little crowd. 

“Ts there a bugler here?” asked some- 
one. 

There was. He was communicated 
with and requested to report at once, 
with his erstwhile early morning in- 
strument of torture. 

“Give ’em reveille, then assembly,” 
the bugler was advised. 

He let go with vehemence, vim and 
vigor. Villagers stopped to see what 
the fuss was about. Service men, 
scratching their heads in wonderment, 
left their homes and “turned out” to 
see what. was about to turn up. Thus 
was the meeting called. A post was 
formed. Its application for charter 
will be filed before this gets into print. 

This reminds us of another. Last 
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fall, when the State pre-convention 
“push” was on, Legionnaires of Sanga- 
mon county, in which the State capital 
is situated, were combing the country. 
They had organized themselves into 
flying squadrons, making two villages 
a night in automobiles. 

The villages of Pawnee and Roches- 
ter were scheduled for the same night. 
All went well at Pawnee, for the crowd 





Adjutant Searcy 


got there early. At a quarter to ten, 
the gang hove into Rochester. Lights 
were out, and everyone was in bed. 

“Where do we go from here?” asked 
one of the organizers. 

“Let’s assemble under a light and 
wake the town up,” suggested one of 
the leaders. 

You know a gang of service men. 
They had a drum and bugle corps with 
them. Consolidating their lines in cir- 
cular formation under the village’s 
central-most arc-light, lusty lungs and 


brawny arms tore loose, and the night | 


air was rent with a din that made the 
natives wonder where they were. 
Sleepy heads issued forth from win- 
dows. When all were awake, “Assem- 
bly” was sounded, and the service men, 
who had given up the organizing party, 
crawled from their beds and joined the 
noise-makers. 

Right there under the bright and 
shining light, with the sky their only 
roof, the charter members of Harry 
Fogle Post No. 274, Rochester, IIl., 
signed up. The Post has been awake 
ever since. 

At this particular writing, Illinois’ 
biggest post, Sangamon No. 32, at 
Springfield, is organizing a drum and 
bugle corps of thirty members. We 
don’t like to blow about what this new 
outfit is going to do, but, knowing the 
capacity of the members of this latest 
organization, we fancy they’ll be able 
to stand in the geographical center of 
any country in the State and assemble 
all the service men in it. 

It’s just naturally fun, this organiz- 
ing job; and when we think of the big 
cause back of it all, we figure the ob- 
jective is worth any reasonable means 


: _to attain. 
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Boston Garter always scores with the man—young 
or old—who really wants to be correctly dressed. 
Why ? Because it is a Quality Garter- 


When in need of garters ask your dealer for the Boston Garter. 
men do as a matter of course—the two words go so well together. 
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VER There” or over here Spalding Athletic Goods “measure up" to, 
anticipations. You expect “Quality”. when you see the Spalding” 
Trade Mark—and get it. 

“Spalding” on an athletic equipment is as representative of Quality] as the American’ Olympic team 
is representative of American athletic talent. That is why the American Olympic team of 1920, and 
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BE A REAL MAN! 


LOOK LIKE ONE AND 
FEEL LIKE ONE 
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powerful. 
MY NEW BOOK 


“Muscalas Development” 
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MISSING MEN 


Inquiries to this department should be addressed 
MISSING MEN, Tue American Lecion WEEKLY, 


Use of these columns is restricted to relatives and 








of space. Photographs cannot be printed. 





friends seeking information concerning men killed, wounded or missing. 
the whereabouts of men who have returned to their homes cannot be inserted because of lack 


Casual requests for 





irH M. G. Bn., Co. B.—Pvt. Irving R. Con- 
nelly was killed in action at Blanc Mont Ridge 
on Oct. 6, 1918. Information concerning the 
movements of his company at the time of his 
death is requested by his brother, Edward M. 
Connelly, Raymond, Wash. 

7TH InF., Co. F.—Pvt. Verdie J. McReynolds 
was reported killed in action on July 15, 1918. 
Anyone who was with him js asked to com- 
municate with his father, W. S. McReynolds, 
Star Route, Clovis, N. M. 

9TH INF.—-Arnold M. MeclInerny, 2d It., was 
killed near Soissons at about 4 a.m. on July 18, 
1918. His mother wants particularly to locate 
his grave. Send information to her through 
Frank O. Hogan, 1725 S. Michigan st., South 
Bend, Ind., who was in the same regiment. 

9TH M. G. BN., Co. B.—Ray F. Swartz was 
killed on or about July 15, 1918. Anyone know- 
ing particulars of his death, is asked to write 
to his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth® Goar, 335 N. Pop- 
lar st., Tipton, Ind. 

20TH Co., 5TH Marines—Lt. Harry M. Cop- 
pinger was killed in action at Belleau Wood on 
June 25, 1918. Details of his death are wanted 
by his sister, Miss Margaret Coppinger, 221 E. 
9th st., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

39TH INF., Co. E.—Pvt. Earnest S. Simmons 
was reported killed in action on Oct. 11, 1918. 
Particulars are desired by his sister, Mrs. Orpha 
Simmons, Sidney, Mont. 

659TH INF., Co. F.—Joseph S. Brewster, 2d It., 
was reported killed in action on July 30, 1918, 
but other reports say he died on July 20. In- 
formation regarding his death and burial is 
wanted by his brother, Virgil S. Brewster, Esom 
Hill, Ga. 

73p Co., 6TH MARINES—Pvt. Edgar H. English 
was reported killed in action on Nov. 1, 1918; 
later message said he was seen on Nov. 10, 


| 1918. His sister, Mrs. Fred E. Ryan, St. Marys, 


W. Va., seeks any information. 

10lst Base Hospitat—Victor Lee Baily. Any- 
one having definite information about him, 
particularly regarding his death, is asked to 
write to his sister, Mrs. H. D. Burchill, M. G. 
Group, 16th Cavalry, Fort Brown, Tex. 

104TH AMM. TRAIN, Co. G.—James L. Parrott 
died at Camp De Meucon on Sept. 20, 1918. His 
mother, Mrs. Lelia Parrott, Springfield, Ky., 
wants to hear from anyone who knew him. 


1lltH Inr., Co. C.—John H. Earliwine has 
not been heard from since Oct., 1918. War 
Department marked him as a deserter but Wil- 
liam W. Baker of his company hds made affi- 
davit that he and Earliwine were wounded in 
the St. Mihiel drive on Nov. 4. Baker was cap- 
tured by the enemy and declares that as he 
was being carried away on a stretcher he saw 
Earliwine lying on the ground seriously wounded. 
Earliwine’s father wants information regarding 
his fate to clear his good name and to make 
claim for his insurance. Address S. F. Earli- 
wine, Loudenville, W. Va. 

1litH Inr., Co. H or Hq. Co.—Pvt. Earl P. 
Wertz was reported missing in action on July 
6, 1918. Details of his death and location of his 
grave are wanted for his parents by the Adju- 
tant, Capt. Harris D. Buckwalter Post, Ameri- 
can Legion, Royersford, Pa. 

112TH Inr., Co. K.—Pvt. Charles E. Moss was 
reported killed in action at Fismette on Aug. 
24, 1918. All efforts to locate grave unavailing. 
Buddies who know nature of his death and 
place of buria] are asked to communicate with 
Charles L. Ralston, Charles B. Gillespie Post, 
American Legion, Freeport, Pa. 

116TH Fietp SigNaL BN.—Pvt Clarence V. 
Beckley died of pneumonia at Saint Aignan on 
Sept. 22, 1918. His brother would like to hear 
details of his © ee Write to O. R. Beckley, 
Bordulac, N 


117TH INF., 4 A.—Pvt. Robert T. Hendricks 
reported wounded on Oct. 8, 1918. Later news 
said he was killed on that date. His father, 
W. D. Hendricks, 316 Rice st., St. Paul, Minn., 
wants to hear from his comrades. 

125TH InF., Co K.—John Bart Ring died in 
France on April 18, 1918. His wife is unable 
to learn whether he had insurance and wants 
to hear from his buddies. Write to Mrs. Beatrice 
Ring, Box 4, Route 4, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

128TH INnF., Co. B.—Pvt. Clinton B. Laducer 
was killed in action on Oct. 14, 1918. Details of 
his death are sought by his mother, Mrs. Cora 
Laducer, Route I, Lyndonville, Vt. 

128TH Inr., Co. M.—Pvt. Albert Banholzer 
was reported ‘killed in action on Nov. 10, 1918. 
His father, John Banholzer, Sewanee, ‘Tenn., 
wants information regarding his death and any 
other particulars. 


138TH Inr., Co. G.—-John Hughes was last 
heard from after he landed in New York City 
last year. He was forced to fall out of line 
because of illness during the parade of his 
regiment in New York. He enlisted from St 
Louis, although his home is in England. In. 
formation about him is wanted by Mrs. C. J, 
Petrie, 305 S. Poplar st., Wichita, Kans. 


138TH F. A., Ha. Co.—Pvt. Frank James wWawiiy 


killed in a railroad collision on Oct. 26, 1918, 
His sister wants to hear from anyone who knew 
him, particularly one of his buddies in Central 
City, Ky., whose name is unknown to her, 
Write to Mrs. George Burnette, Newburg, War- 
rick Co., Ind. 

158TH Inr., Co. C.—Pvt. Linsley A. Young 
was missing in action on Nov. 10, 1918. Com- 
rades who know how he was killed are asked 
to communicate with B. F. Young, Wheaton, 
Minn. 

165TH. INF., 
killed in the Aisne-Marne drive on July 
Anyone who knew him is requested to 
O. D. Shaner, Maxwell, Nebr. 

308TH INF. BAND.—Leon Burr was reported 
dead in France on Oct. 14, 1918. Later mes- 
sage said he was in a hospital in Louisiana 
and was known there but he was not located. 
Information concerning him should be sent to 
© Etta Burr, 108 Oakwood av., Syracuse, 


Co. L.—Elmer W. Shaner was 
28, 1918, J 
write to 


309TH INF., Co. G.—Pvt. George L. Wingert 
died from wounds received in action in Sept., 
1918. His mother wants to hear from someone 
who knows full particulars and if possible the 
dying words of her son. Write Commander, 
American Legion Post, Penn’s Grove, N. J. 

315TH INF., He. Co.—Edward H. Himmel left 
this company on March 7, 1919, and nothing 
has been heard of his whereabouts. He was 
subjected to depressive moods and melancholia, 
Information about him is wanted by T. F. 
Himmel, Topeka, Kans. 

321st F. A., Bry. E.—Cpl. Louis L. Fitz 
gerald was killed near Sommerence on Nov. 1, 
1919, His relatives are seeking particulars, 
especially from the man who called at 6500 
Shetland ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., in May, 1919. 
Write to Fitzgerald’s mother, Mrs. M. F. Fitz- 
gerald, 7061 Monticello st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

327TH INF., Co. L.—Carl A. Sontag died of 
disease on Oct. 5, 9118. His sister would like 
to hear from his comrades, especially those who 
know of his last hours. Write Mrs. Alma Filey, 
Route 3, Box 65, Georgetown, Ohio. 

328TH INF., Co. I—Lieut. Albert A.* Lamb 
was killed in action near Sommerance on Oct. 
14, 1918. Anyone who was with him from 
Oct. 6 until the time of his death is requested 
to write to his mother, Mrs. George Lamb, Box 
286, Newberg, Ore. 

353rp INF., Co. E.—Sgt. Jack C. Raymond 
died while with this outfit. Anyone who can 
give any information concerning his death is 
asked to communicate with E. Fox, 1639 
Second st., Madison, II. 





Regarding Circulation and 
Editorial Matters. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Annual subscription 
price, $2.00. Postage free in the United 
States, its dependencies, and Mexico. Add 
50 cents a year postage for Canada, and 
$1.00 a year for all foreign countries. 
The annual subscription rate to members 
of The American Legidn is $1.00, payable 
as National dues through local posts only. 
Single copies, 10 cents. No subscriptions 
commenced with back issues. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS: The old as well 
as the new address must be given with 
request for change. Legion members 
should give name and number of post to 
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which they belong. At least two weeks is 
necessary for a change of address to 
become effective. 

No subscription agents are employed, but 
regular newsdealers will accept subscrip- 
tions from persons other than members of 
The American Legion. 

Address all ~ |. em to 627 West 
43d st., New York Cit 

EDITORIAL OFFICE: 627 West 43d 
st., New York City. THE AMERICAN 
LEGION WEEKLY is always glad to con- 
sider articles, jokes and cartoons, and 
to receive letters and suggestions from its 
readers. Manuscript should accom- 
panied by postage and an addressed en- 
velope for return if unaccepted. 
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Delaware, as chairman of the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee of The 
American Legion, gives an opportunity 
of recounting the efforts by which one 
individual has done much to make the 
Legion what it is today. 

Mr. Miller served as chairman of the 
committee for a full year. It was 


ONE MAN AND THE LEGION 


HE recently announced retire- 
bi I ment of Thomas W. Miller, of 








i. We Miller, of Delaware, who gives 
up the Legion’s legislative helm 
which he has guided for a year 


under his direction that such generous 
results were obtained as the passage 
of the Sweet and Darrow bills for bet- 
terment of the condition of the dis- 
abled ex-service men, and such marked 
progress was made in placing so thor- 





oughly before Congress the claims of 
all ex-service men for just compensa- 
tion. All during last summer and 
autumn Mr. Miller handled alone all 


Legion legislative matters at Washing- | 


ton, and before the Minneapolis Con- 
vention he had succeeded in obtaining 
from Congress an 
The American Legion. 
he was joined by the other 
of the Legislative Committee. 

Because of the pressure of his pri- 
vate business, which is the reason -for 
Mr. Miller’s retirement from this highly 
important Legion Post, he placed his 


members 


resignation in the hands of Mr. D’Olier, | 
as early as | 


the National Commander, 
last spring. At that time, however, 
he was prevailed upon to remain at his 
post until Congress adjourned, because 
his committee was in the midst of its 
fight for legislation for the disabled 
and for congressional consideration of 
the four-fold optional plan of adjusted 
compensation. 

John Thomas Taylor, of Washington, 
TD. C., a member of the committee since 
November, has been appointed chair- 
man to fill out Mr. Miller’s unexpired 
term. 

Although Mr. 
three years old, he 
background of Army 
perience in public life. He enlisted in 
the Army as a private and came out 
of it a lieutenant colonel. Although 
he had attended the first Plattsburg 
school, he was unable to obtain admis- 


has an unusual 


| sion to the first Officers’ Training Camp 


after war was declared because of a 
physical handicap. 
lieutenant before going overseas with 
the 114th Infantry of the 29th Division 
with which he served in France. He 
first became conspicuous in public life 
as the youngest member of the Sixty- 
Fourth Congress, having been elected 
at the age of t-venty-seven. Before 
br he had been secretary of the State 
f Delaware at twenty-six. 


WHAT THE WAR TAUGHT THE ARMY 


(Continued from page 9) 


found, at least at first, on duty foreign 
to his real abilities. 

It seems almost unbelievable, but 
the Regular officer learned little new 
as to combat principles. The reason 
for this was that these principles, as 
taught in our schools and laid down in 
our Field Service Regulations, were 
basically sound. It was adherence to 
these principles that kept our Army 
from being trained entirely for 
“trench” warfare 

We did learn, however, the impor- 
tance of the battalion commander, of 
the platoon leader, of the corporal com- 
manding the squad. These things we 
accepted before—but now we know, 
which is a vastly different matter. And 
we have firmly fixed in mind that the 


| best of the replacements, officers and 


enlisted man, must be available for the 
Infantry, for the troops that come in 
personal contact with the enemy and 
stand the great losses.) 

It is to the Infantry, and not to some 


‘important service in the rear, that the 


natural-born hustler and leader of men 
And the Infantry is not to 
be depleted of its brightest and best 
by details of Lieutenant X or Corporal 
Y Yor Private Z to some duty in the rear. 
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The foregoing are some of the many 
things the Army has learned from the 
war. The full list is too great for dis- 
cussion in a short article. But one more 
must be mentioned, and that is the 
power for good of our brave women. 
Nostalgia is one of the greatest causes 


of sickness and deteriorated morale in | 
war; the welfare workers not only pre- 


vented much of this, but they kept many 
a youngster clean at heart and enabled 
him to return to his home with his head 
up, and to greet his mother and sister 
without shame in his heart. 

In future, however, if it can be done, 
we shall have all welfare work under 
a single direction. The societies did 
valuable work, but honesty compels 
even their admirers to confess that 
rivalries were not always generous, and 
that the overhead took much of the re- 
sources that, under a single direction, 
would have reached the soldier. 

Finally, from this war the Army has 
gained a standard. Never have we had 
such all-round efficiency in our armed 
forces as we saw in the A. E. F. The 
Regular will never be satisfied again 
with a lesser result, either in the men he 
leads or in his own training and readi- 
ness for service. 
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The American Legion 


Automobile Radiator Decoration 





National 
agion 


Manufactured and Distributed only 
Headquarters of The American 





Emblem Patented December 9, 1919 
Copyrighted 1919 The American Legion 
Actual size about 5 inches in diameter. Made in 
full emblem colors—Gold, Bronze and Blue. 
Equipped with wire lugs for-fastening to front 
of radiator. 
Sold only to members of The American ion or for their 
use. All orders must be signed by an authorized officer of 


Local Post or must contain statement that writer is a mem- 
ber of The American Legion. 


Ec eee eee $3.00 Each 
War Tax §%........ 15 
Total Price....... $3.15 Each 


All Orders Should be Accompanied by Remittance 





The American Legion 
Automobile Radiator Cap Decoration 


Manufactured and Distributed’Only by National 
leadquarters of The American Legion 





Emblem Patented December 9, 1919 
Copyright 1919 The American Legion 


Actual size about two and one-half inches in diameter. 
Made in full emblem colors—Gold, Bronze and Blue. 
Equipped with bolt and nut for fastening to radiator cap. 


| Ey sare $2.60 Each 
War Tax 5%....... 13 
Total Price...... $2.73 Each 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Emblem Division, Natl. Headquarters 
The American Legion 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


































The American Objective 


Get this Famous World War Photograph 


Old Glory Flying from Ehrenbreitstein 
Fortress at Coblenz, Germany 


Size 8 inches x 3 feet. $1.00. 
We have Panoramic Photographs of all the Battle- 
3 in the American Sectors. Send for list. 





fields . 
SCHUTZ, 611 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ADOPTED THIS WEEK 


Andrew F. Young Post, Woonsocket, R. I.. 1 
Previously adopted. 


Total 


grew to $450 this week with the 

receipt at National Headquarters 
of a contribution of $75 from Andrew 
F. Young Post, Woonsocket, R. I. 

“The Post has no choice as to sex 
or residence of the child adopted,” 
writes Harry S. Brown, Post treasurer, 
“but desires that one be selected that 
will correspond with us once in a while, 
as we are quite interested in this move- 
ment. 

“At the meeting of the Post that ap- 
propriated the amount necessary, there 
was considerable discussion as _ to 
whether or not there were any Ameri- 
can war orphans that were in need of 
assistance and it was voted that if any 
case was brought to our attention the 
Post was ready to contribute materially 
toward the support of one orphan of 
American parentage. 

“If National Headquarters has any 
information concerning an American 
war orphan in need of assistance, it 
is our desire that we be informed of 
such a case.” 

National Headquarters has no in- 
formation 
war orphans in need of assistance, but 
if any reader knows of such a case, he 
is requested to forward the informa- 
tion to this magazine. 

Advices from France are that 3,000 
children, the keenest sufferers in the 
after-the-war distresses of the coun- 
try, are threatened with actual want. 

Posts of the Legion, or individual 
members or friends, may adopt a 
French war orphan for at least one 
year, contributing seventy-five dollars 
for the first year’s support. The mas- 
cots assigned will be either orphans or 
the children of permanently disabled 
French veterans. 

The money should be sent to the 


Tee Legion’s French Orphan Fund 


ANOTHER ORPHAN FINDS A FRIEND 


concerning any - American‘ 






French Orphan Fund, National Treas. 
urer, American Legion, Indianapolis, 
Ind. It will then be turned over to the 
American Red Cross. 

A specific child will be assigned to 
each adopting post or individual and a 
photograph of each mascot will be for- 
warded to the adopter, who thereafter 
may keep in touch with the ward either 


Georgette Alloux, one of five children 
and twice a refugee, was adopted dur- 
ing the war by the Carry On Club of 
Portland, Ore. 








by direct correspondence or through the 
Red Cross, which will translate letters 
when desired. 

All of the money contributed will go 
to the child. The Red Cross bears all 
expenses of administration. 








HE IS WAITING AT THE MAIL BOX 


He has been expecting to receive 
the American Legion Weekly cover 
since he paid his dues and he has 
been disappointed. 

But if his post adjutant had for- 
warded his name, together with his 
state and national dues, to depart- 
ment headquarters he would be 
reading the magazine now instead 
of wondering why it doesn’t come. 

Every member of the on becomes 
a subscriber to the AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY upon b payesant of his national 
dues. Names subscribers and remit- 
tances should be sent by post adjutant 
to Department headquarters and then 


forwarded to The WEEKLY through 
National Headquarters. They are added 
to the mailing lists immediately upon 
receipt by our circulation department. 


Most complaints about non-re- 
ceipt of the magazine are caused 
by delay in posts. If you will get 
your adjutant to police up his office 
and see that all names are sent in 
you will be doing a buddy a favor. 

Then, too, there are many peo- 
ple not members of the Legion 
who want to read THE AMERICAN 
LEGION WEEKLY. Ask your 
newsdealer if he handles it. 
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med to 

se a OU remember we told you last week, that 

me a page in our Weekly costs the advertiser $1,287, 
either or $3.00 per line. 

If he uses a page twelve times with us during the 
year, that would be $15,444. 

He isn’t going to give us that amount because he 
likes to spend money. 

* No advertiser spends money in advertising just for 
the fun of writing checks. 

Nor will he give us that amount of money for adver- 
tising just because he is in sympathy with The 
American Legion as a movement or because he wants 
to help the ex-service man. 

He might give it to us as a donation on that basis, 
but not in advertising, and 





{Advertising and The Weekly 


We're reproducing here this week a letter we received 
recently from a very well known advertising man of 
New York, a man who is at the head of one of the 
large advertising agencies of that city, which handles 
each year advertising campaigns for its clients amount- 
ing to several million dollars. You'll be interested in 
reading his opinion. Here it is: 

“I want to tell you nght now that I am for The 
American Legion. I believe that it is going to be one 
of the biggest and most powerful influences in this 
country, if its high ideals are held to and carried out. 

“But just because I am in sympathy with The 
American Legion doesn’t mean that I can give business 
to THe AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. That is an 
entirely different proposi- 





we do not accept donations. 

And he’s right in placing 
His advertising as a sound 
investment. 

He plans his advertising 
with us as a business prop- 
osition. 

And we go after it on 





our Weekly 





Introducing the Viewpoint of 
the Advertising Agent on 


tion. I must look upon 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY purely and simply 
from a business standpoint 
It’s our business here in 
this agency to recommend 
publications to our clients 
whose money we spend, 








that basis. 
His investment in advertising must show returns 
on the investment. His agent—his advertising mana- 


rs ms ger—the members of the firm or committee who are 

b of responsible for advertising expenditures, must show 
results from what they spend. 

the Otherwise they wouldn't hold their jobs very long, 

ters would they’ 

rT And if they give us $15,000 or so of their good hard 

all dollars for our advertising space, we've got to show 
them results which will prove that sum of money well 

— expended. 


They know from past experience—often of years— 
about what results that expenditure in other magazines 
orin newspapers, or billboards, or street cars, will give 


them. 
And they don’t know what we will do—for we are 
young. 


So they have to take us on faith—on faith in what 
your advertising representative tells them—but most- 
ly their faith in you. 

Let’s warrant that faith—all of us. How? 

1. By reading the magazine regularly. 

2. By reading the advertisements regularly. 

3. By buying the articles, goods or services that are 
advertised in our magazine. 

4. By telling our advertisers that we do. 
lot about this later.) 

To give you an idea of how an advertiser judges 
the value of a magazine, we’re going to introduce to 
you through this page from time to time, experienced 
and successful advertising men who will tell you, some 
of them, why they have selected THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY to advertise in—some of them, why they have 
_ not. And, working together, we are going to convince 
' these latter gentlemen that they are wrong. 


(A whole 











This series of articles began in the issue of January 2, 1920. 


that will pay them. We 
must show results to the advertisers whose accounts 
we handle, even more than if we were spending our 
own money. If we don’t make good, somebody else 
gets a chance. 

In selecting magazines for them to use, we've 
got to be careful. We can’t take too many chances 
We know from years of experience a whole lot of maga- 
zines that will pay. Your magazine is new and hasn't 
proved itself as yet. What makes a magazine of value 
to us is primarily the element of reader interest, as we 
call it, that is the interest which the readers take in its 
pages, the eagerness with which they look for it and 
read it, the strength of its editorials and news feature: 
which causes thisinterest. And we want to know that 
they read its advertising pages, too—and that they buy 
the articles advertised therein. , 

“We are glad to find a magazine like that. We are 
looking for them. We wish there were more of them, 
We hope you are one of them and if there’s any way 
that you can show me that your members are reading 
this magazine, that they believe in it and are behind 
it—as you tell me they do—I will know that adver- 
tisements in it will be read and will produce results. 

“And that means that you will get business from us, 

“Sincerely yours, 


ory. ° W Si 





Next week we'll tell you what yoy can do to help 
convince Mr. F. W. It will be your chance for 
action. A lot of you have already written us asking 
what we want you todo. Next week you'll find out. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
627 West 43d St., 
New York City. 




















What would you call such a man? 


—A man who drove his automobile with 
the top down in a pouring rain? 
Isn’t he deserving of the same name if he 
neglects to puton Weed Tire Chains when 
roads and pavements are wet and slippery? 


What do you call such a man? 


Write it on the line below and mail it 
to him or to us. 


\«U AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY. Incorporated | 
BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT | 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


aS Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
Pittsburg, 


a 





